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RHYMES ABOUT JUNE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Aventnissenteah stibinatn the season of bright hopes and bright flowers, by one of the elders in Israel. 
em 


O, the Junes of long ago! As theflowers their fragrance flang i 
When, with blithesome heart and tongue, = On the lazy airs in tune 
Time slipped by with rapid flow, _ With the bobolink, among 


To the pleasant notes we sung, The swaying meadow-grass of June. 
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426 Chicago, Illinois. 
Out beneath the beaming sky, And alas! there’s many a face, 
Sporting with exuberance free, That those June days smiled upon, 
Laughing lip and laughing eye We may only dimly trace 
Sparkling with a mighty glee— Through the mists of days long gone. 
‘Who so happy then as we? 
Nota bt oa, of pain O blest companionship! that led 
Could we in our summer see, 
ning the autumn rain. , transport s 
Upon those pleasant summer days! 
In the meadow by the brook, Seen now through memory’s pleasant haze, 


On the hillside’s breezy slope, 
In the wood’s secluded nook, 

Roamed we with unbounded scope; 

While before our gaze did ope 
Vistas bright with promise rare, 

And the flattering hand of hope 
Painted castles in the air. 


Pictured there in memory’s beam, 
Are those joyous seasons still ; 


The loved again are by our side, 
Threading anew that flowery maze 
That bore a charm beatified. 


Careful men and women now 
Those dear companions of our joy; 
And Winter’s honors crown the brow 
Then so free from care’s alloy; 
Still, recollection of the boy 
» Laps over on the day nigh spent, 


I see the boat upon the stream, As evening shades cannot destroy 
I hear the droning of the mill; The glory that the morning lent. 
The strawberries our baskets fill, 

The birds make music on’ the spray, Ah, the fleeting days of June!— 
We quaff the waters of the rill Only memories at the best— 

That pours its crystal by our way. Mere echoes of a finished tune, 

; The effervescence of a jest,— 

This we see, but also heed Fast they fade, as down the west 
The dreary intervening space; Sinks our fast-declining sun, 

Care and toil and sin and greed But ours may be a peace more blest, 
Marring every thought of grace! Than when we the day begun. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The rapid growth of Chicago, and its fore- 
most position among the cities of the West, 
which it distances by its business activity and 
energy, has long since attracted the interest 
and admiration of the country. Situated 
upon the shore of the great Lake Michigan, 
and commanding by steam communication a 
traffic with all the cities upon its margin, it 
possesses a grand commercial importance, 
while, as a railroad junction, holding to a 
centre all thé great railways that net the 
West, it assumes a position of vast importance, 
being the key of the emigrational movements 
that tend towards the sun-setting, or further 
up, to the great North-western plains. 

We have considerable to say here about the 
“growth of our country.” It is assumed by 
writers and speakers that it is growing, and 
hearers believe them; but the West should be 
seen, its beginnings known, and its course 
measured, before the vastness of that growth 
«an be fully appreciated. It is but little more 
than one ceneration of man, since Chicago 


first sprang into existence, and was known 


but as a smart village of the West. Cincinnati 


and St. Louis were then the great cities, the 
former boasting the proud title of the “ Queen 
of the West.” The most sanguine could 
never have predicted for that little community 
of shingle houses, squatted down flat upon 
the prairie by the lake, an importance that 
has rivalled those two great places, and sur- 
passed them in population. We saw Chicago 
first in 1858, about the time that Mr. Ches- 
borough, formerly of Boston, was endeavoring 
to overcome the effects of want of foresight 
in the. founders of the place, by raising the 
city up, and giving it proper drainage. It was 
a curious city. The main streets were filled 
in to the height of five feet, in the centre, but 
the sidewalks were on a level with the build- 
ings, so that one passing the streets walked in 
trenches all the way, compelled to mount and 
descend steps at every crossing. It was 4 
very fatiguing and very dangerous process, 
and was a better means for securing sobriety 
among the people than a thousand prohibitory 
laws would have been. The % A met the 
old actor, Wm. F. Johnson, there, whose 
criticism upon Chicago was characteristic and 
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Court House, Chicago, Mlinois. 


professional: “ Capital place to play Mazeppa 
in!” said he. 

The raising of that city, sinee nearly ac- 
complished, by means of jack-serews, was one 
of the grandest triumphs of science in mod- 
ern times; second only, perhaps, to the recent 
great act of tunnelling under Lake Michigan 
for the purpose of supplying the city with 
pure water. Entire blocks were raised at a 
time, and the ordinary business pursued in 
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its fresh water, of great purity, it will present 
a stronger claim as a place of residence. 
Chicago abounds with handsome buildings, 
that have in a great degree crowded out the 
evidences of its mushroom growth. It, how- 
ever, may be detected on the outskirts, where 
some of the houses are but just free from 
primitive log-cabinism. Michigan Avenue, 
that extends along the margin of the lake, af- 
fords one of the grandest of drives and prom- 


COURT HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


them was not disturbed or interrupted. 
Ladies did their shopping, unconscious that 
the floor beneath their feet was being gradu- 
ally lifted up by the apparatus beneath it. In 
the hotels, the cooking proceeded, the bar- 
rooms were patronized, and the diners enjoy- 
ed their repast, undisturbed by the thonght 
that they were then being raised from terra 
firma. It is now, thanks to this latter-day 
expedient, made a very fine city, with broad 
walks, and well-drained buildings, and, with 


enades, a fact of which the Chicagoians know 
well how to avail themselves, and, in pleasant 
weather, the road is thronged by fashionable 
carriages and horsemen, with a large number 
of people afoot, enjoying the breezes of the 
cool and beautiful lake, that lies before them, 
an inland sea. The Douglas Monument 
is located upon this avenue, the architectural 
grace of which will long attract visitors to the 
tomb of the great statesman, mingling with 
respect for his patriotic record. 
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The city of Chicago is divided by the 
Chicago River, a dull and muddy stream, that 
is now passed by a massive bridge. The 
western section has the advantage over the 
other for interest, that possessing the hotels 
and principal business places, with the public 
buildings. We present, on page 427, a view 
of the Court House, at the time when we saw 
it a structure of limited surroundings, the 
centre of a square formed by Washington, 
Lafayette, Randolph and Clark streets. It is 
avery substantial and elegant building, though 
even then deemed insufficient, so rapidly was 
the court business accumulating. The tall 
tower contains a bell weighing forty-five hun- 
dred pounds, which was cast in Chicago—a 
thing much to the credit of its manufactures. 
Indeed, these now extend to almost every 


Ascent of Mount Vesuvius. a» 


branch of art, and Chicago stands to-day as an 
intellectual and industrial centre, supplying a 
vast area, almost independent of the rest of 
the world. In commerce, it equally excels, it 
being a great grain and flour depot for the 
West. Its exports are very large, some of 
them being sent direct from Chicago to the 
Old World, by way of Lake Ontario and the 
Welland Canal. 

In point of cultivation and taste, Chicago 
takes a high rank, coping with older commu- 
nities in the amenities and elegancies of life, 
and presenting a society that it would be difli- 
cult to rival in point of wealth and refine- 
ment. Its people are distinguished for hospi- 
tality and kindness, and a sojourner, as the 
writer hereof can testify, may be assured of 
the most courteous reception and treatment. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


To climb mountains is an infatuation that. 
impels most people, and daring spirits have 
achieved triumphs that have given them rep- 
utation all over the world for fool-hardiness— 
a reputation hardly worth risking the neck to 
obtain. The “glorious sights” they see they 
cannot impart to others; there is no good in 
the achievement that can be disseminated, 
while the accidents resulting from failure fill 
the world with horror, as in the case of the 
young men lost in climbing the Swiss Alps a 
year or two since. We haye to take it for 
granted that the scene is sublimely grand, in 
these almost exclusive cases, and many quiet 
people, who love their ease, are perfectly will- 
ing to accept the whole in the same spirit of 
trust. We findsuch among our own moun- 
tain scenery, who, content with hearing what 
others, that have been up, say about the 
charming prospect from the top, read their 
books and take their walks in less rarefied 
airs. But with modern facilities for overcom- 
ing the steep ascents of the hills, here and 
elsewhere, one is almost without excuse for 
not enjoying the upper view. At the White 
Mountains, a railroad takes the traveller to 
the top, and every eonsiderable summit is 
accommodated to the convenience of the 


Travellers “do” the accessible mountains 


*as a feature in the programme of travel. 


Like the King of France and his fifty thou- 
the 


mirer of natural scenery enjoys the climb. 
Step by step he rises, catching, midway, beau- 
ties that unfold into sublimer beauties, and if 
difficulties occur, they but heighten the enjoy- 
ment of the scene. 

Our illustration of the ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius, on page 429, gives a graphic por- 
traiture of sight-seeing under difficulties. The 
way is steep, and there are no appliances that 
can lessen the fatigue of the ascent. Even 
the palanquin for the ladies, borne by the 
stout guides and attendants, are but mockeries 
of ease, and each aspirant earns the prize he 
or she seeks; especially if the heart is not in 
it, in which case one had better have taken 
the guide-book’s description, and staid be- 
hind. There are abundant opportunities for 
gallant attentions, among the climbers, though 
in most cases the “ every-man-for- ? 
rule seems to prevail. 

It was the privilege of the writer, not long 
ago, to listen to a description of the ascent of 
Mount Vesuvius, by one, an invalid, who had 


‘ tried it. It had been with him ever an earnest 


desire to see the Old World—its grand moun- 
tains and beautiful cities—to visit its galleries, 
and become acquainted with its artists—and 
his description was charming—the reflection 
of a mind spiritualized by the near approxi- 
mation to the spiritual existence on which he 
has since embarked. Once among those 
scenes, and disease was forgo But one 
thought prevailed — to mas everything 
within the scope of time and ability. In 
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Ascent of Mount Vesuvius. 


climbing Vesuvius, his strength grew, or his 
weakness was forgotten, in the excess of 
beauty that crowded upon him. Often ex- 
hausted, and stopping for rest, each pause 
gave new opportunity for admiration. The 


beautiful bay, the distant city, the vineyards 
clothing the hills, the villas dotted along the 
landscape, and, over all, the fair, soft sky or 
Italy. Herculaneum and Pompeii were before 
him, and down the sides of the hill, over the 
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very path he was climbing, had rushed the 
scoriac tide, dashing in its fiery current to the 
plain below. Thus does the ascent affect 
those who see it through eyes quickened by 
nice ssthetical instinct. The Joneses and 


Browns and Robinsons of ordinary life see 
little besides the difficulty of the route, and 
the cost’ of ascent. Our poor consumptive, 
who was spending his last look upon it, drink- 
ing in every beauty, like the sensitive plate in 
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430 The Arab’s Tower. 


the camera, which preserves every detail, ex- 
perienced an enjoyment that health and 
wealth can never know. 

There is much excitement attending the 
ascent, in preparation, including regard fur 
toilets, guides, provisions, etc. These are ob- 
tained at the hotels, the guides being such by 
regular descent, as well as ascent, their fathers 
and grandfathers before them having been 
guides to the mouth of the old crater. To 
the “ Hermitage,” about two-thirds of the way 
up the mountain, it is easy carriage-way, and 
it is customary to take carriages at Naples, 
and ride thither, procuring guides there for 
ascending the cone, in which effort is all the 
difficulty. This is minutely and correctly 


shown in the engraving. Provided with their 
iron-shod staves, they step from rock to rock, 
over masses of hardened lava, with not a blade 
of vegetation, the, sun beating down on the 
rugged way, as if bent on kindling anew the 
fires that have long since gone out. Some 
sink by the way, exhausted, before half reach- 
ing the summit, and those are oftenest the 
ones whose start was attended by the loudest 
demonstrations, who bragged the most about 
their exploits on like ‘adventures, and were 
ready with advices, given with authority. Wo 
to him who is entrusted with the provision- 
basket, for to him it becomes a burden of the 
most formidable description. Some are jubi- 
lant at success or accident. These are the 
Merrymen of all parties. Their pleasant 


voices are heard, in clear tones, encouraging 
the lagging, bantering the weak-kneed, and 
cheering the desponding. They shout, they 
sing, they laugh, till the echoes, catching the 
infection, laugh and shout in response. A 
dull affair would a party be without these 
grand spirits; but they are terrible bores when 
one wishes to be alone, when the scene and 
one’s feelings harmonize, and an obtruding 
voice is a profanation. Then their laugh and 
careless words grate harshly on sensitive 
nerves, and we would forego their society. 

The summit won, a treat awaits those who 
are disposed to be scientific. There is a de- 
gree of terror about it. The hot ashes are 
too suggestive of “fires down below” to be 
pleasant. A heated, sul- 
phurous smell rises from 
the vast, ragged cauldron 
before them, from whose 
depths ever comes up the 
reminder of old-time de- 
struction. The scene is 
not calculated to inspire 
cheerful thought. The 
more daring, at times, 
venture down into the 
burnt-out craters,of which 
there are several, and 
even into those that are 
yet active. These are 
lowered down by ropes, 
and fearful tales are told 
of perils encountered in 
such fool-hardy adven- 
tures, where the rope 
stranded, and the question 
of life and death hung on 
a single thread. Such, 
however, are rare. 

The ascent and return are made in a day; 
the descent as easy as that described by 
Dante, over a slope of ashes, down which the 
explorer slides rapidly and dustily to the 
plateau at the base of the cone, almost un- 
knowing of his arrival. This is a merry ex- 
periment, and a never-varying source of fun, 
though agitating, to the ones who try it. It 
is the subject of a thousand jokes afterwards, 
and the descent is suggestive of many funny 
reminiscences. Parties leaving Naples at ten 
o'clock in the morning, may achieve the 
whole, and arrive back in season for dinner at 
six or seven in the evening, tired, demoralized, 
covered with dust oe dirt, ready for com- 
fortable beds, but with the thoughts 
of the explvits of the day.- 
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THE CITY OF RHODES. 


Of the cities of Greece, ancient Rhodes 
presents the most attractive features, promi- 
nent as it stands in the world’s history and 


CATINA IN HER FETE DRESS. 


traditions, and none to-day better rewards the 
research and interest of antiquarians and 
travellers who are familiar with its .classical 
fame; Famous ruins abound there, which 
give the stamp to claims that might, but for 
them, be deemed apocryphal. 

Dating from the Peloponnesian war, Rhodes 
almost hinges on the mythical period, and few 
cities can boast an older origin. The Arab’s 
Tower—see page 430—overlooking the Zgean, 
the ancient Acropolis, the light-house and 
fortifications, are prominent objects on ap- 
proaching the place. The Tower was destroy- 
ed by a disastrous earthquake, with which the 
city was visited in April, 1863, and many of» 
the dwelling-houses, killing a large number of 
people, and causing the most terrible conster- 
nation among the inhabitants. 

The Rhodes of to-day is but a poor repre- 
sentative of the mediwval Rhodes which 
formed the home of the Knights of St. John, 
from 1308 to 1582, whose residences and pub- 
lic works are still pointed out. Upon their 
departure, the glory of Rhodes went with 
them, and the centuries have witnessed the 
decadence of the classical and beautiful city. 

The Greek religion holds its authority over 
the Hellenic descendants, and on this page a 


Grecian priest is represented, blessing the 
well and the flowers, a custom of immemorial 


existence in Rhodes. 

Of the people, they present the usual varie- 
ties of Eastern humanity; odd in dress, 
and rich according to ability. On this page 
is also the picture of “Catina,” the cook, in 
her gala dress, presenting a make-up not in- 
harmonious or unpleasing, but in wide con- 
trast with the costume of the women of our 
own country. The dress varies materially 
from that of the Grecian women as described 
by the late Professor Felton, and we leave it 
for the critical eyes of our lady readers to 


analyze its peculiarity, and pass judgment 
upon its fitness. 


It is supposed that the city of Rhodes was 
originally entirely surrounded by the Necrop- 
olis,as the remains of such are very extensive. 
Earthquakes, however, have nearly demolish- 
ed them. 

The harbor of Rhodes is composed cf pro- 
jecting piers, that hold the commerce of na- 
tions in their embrace, and striding across 
two of these piers forming the principal en- 
trance, was the wonder of the world, the 


famed Colossus of brass, that was overthrown 
by an earthquake so long ago that its existence 
is only traditionary. 
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AUSTRALIAN KANGAROOS. 


A few weeks since, we read in a foreign 
paper that over eight thousand kangaroos 
were killed in one day in the province of Vic- 
toria, Australia. To many people, this slaugh- 
ter may seem wicked and unnecessary; but 
the stock-raisers of Victoria have different 
views, and allow no opportunities to pass, 


without making war upon kangaroos. These 
animals live upon grass, and one will eat more 
in twenty-four hours than a dozen sheep. A 
‘drove of hungry kangaroos, in the course of a 
night, will strip a tract of land of everything 
that is green, leaving the grass as though a fire 
had passed over it. 

In the “Gotp Hunters: or, Lire in 
AUSTRALIA,” and in the “ BusHkane@ens: 


oR, A YANKEE’S ADVENTURES IN AUSTRA- 
LIA” (which entertaining works we continue 
to send, post-paid, on the receipt of two dol- 
lars each), there are many amusing accounts 
of encounters with kangaroos, on farms, and 
on the vast plains of Victoria; but the books 
report no such slaughter as the columns of 


the newspapers, because the stock-raisers 
were not numerous enough to band together, 
ten years ago, to hunt their enemies into an 
enclosure, and then shoot them in cool blood, 
and without mercy. A correspondent, who 
has resided in Victoria, Australia, sends us 
the following interesting facts relative to 
kangaroos, as well as a splendid illustration of 
akangaroo,pursued by kangaroo dogs. He says: 
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Burns’s Birthplace. 


To give some idea of the extraordinary 
number of kangaroos, I may mention that 
one gentleman, a squatter, shipped to England 
in the year 1863 no fewer than 30,000 skins, 
taken from those animals killed on his run, 
but which, it is to be regretted, were of little 
value. Extraordinary, however, as it may ap- 
pear, after this large quantity had been de- 
stroyed, their number did not seem perceptibly 
diminished. In driving along the roads, I 
have seen them as thick together as a flock of 


sheep. In order to show the injury they do. 


to the cattle browses, it may be mentioned 
that they feed on the best part of the native 
grasses, where it is the shortest and sweetest. 


Their increased numbers may be accounted 
for by the destruction, by poison, of the native 
dogs which formerly killed many of the kan- 
garoos, and also by the blacks being at present 
so few in number that they do not procure 
them for food as formerly was the case when 
they were more numerous. The English set- 
tlers do not prize the flesh of the animal, except 
the tail, which is made into soups, and consid- 
ered as good as ox-tail soup, although rather 
more glutinous. The kangaroo is hunted by 
dogs which are a cross between the deer or 
stag-hound and the English greyhound, for it 
requires a very fast dog to overtake them in 
the chase ; in fact, speed with strength. 


BURNS’S BIRTHPLACE. 


There is no point more attractive to stran- 
gers visiting the old world from this than the 
“ Auld Clay Biggin,” in which Robert Burns 
first saw the light. Poets and preachers, 
philosophers and statesmen visit it, and, as 
appreciative as any, the common people, of 
whom he was one, who love him for the noble 
thoughts he inspired and the manhood he vin- 
dicated. The old house, as shown on this 
page, is in an excellent state of preservation, 
and retains all the external peculiarities of the 
early time, an aulder clay biggin than it was 
then by an hundred years. The interior is 
slightly changed—the division betwixt the 
“but and ben”—the outer and inner room of 


humble Scotch houses—has been removed to 
accommodate the guests of the hostelrie into 
which modern greed has converted it. The 
spot where the box bedstead stood, upon 
which the poet was born, is pointed out to the 
visitor, who, if poetical and imaginative, finds 
abundant food for reflection. He will recall 
the scene when William Burns set out on 
that stormy night, which saw the advent of 
Robin, to bring the “gude wife,” who was to 
officiate as the mistress of introduction, find- 
ing on his return the “ weird woman” by his 
ingle side, whose prophécy was afterwards 
wrought by Burns into one of those pleasant 
little egotisms that make us smile as we read: 
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“The gossip keekit in his loof. ~ 
Quo’ she, “ wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly boy will be nae goof, 
I think we'll ca’ him Robin. 
He’ll hae misfortunes great and sma’, 
But aye a heart above them a’, 
He'll be a credit to us a’, 
We'll a’ be proud o’ Robin.” 


How much that prophecy may have had to 
do with the training of the bard, when it was 
poured into his young ears and stored away 
to awaken and inspire older ambition! The 
visitor, if a dreamer, will enjoy the revelations 
of the hour, and leave delighted with the 
feast of ghostly association. 

The walls are inscribed with the names of 
thousands—the greatest and most gifted, as 
well as the humblest, men of all nations— 
drawn thither to do honor to the memory of 
the bard; but standing in that humble room, 
with its common and unspiritual surround- 
ings, it requires a considerable draft upon 
fancy to recall the scene, and the visionist 
takes precedence in appreciation. 

The Burns cottage is in Alloway, about two 
miles from the town of Ayr, and is situated 
in a section of country of the rarest beauty. 
Proceeding from Ayr, the road is delightfully 
picturesque, and abounds with graces that one 
sees in every line of the exquisite word- 
painting of the’ poet, from the grand to the 
minute—the hill and the brook, the heather 
and the wayside flower, the tree singing in 
the breeze and the bird carolling upon the 
thorn—and recalling the varied melodies of 
his which to-day the world loves to read, he 
comes in rapport with the sojourner and pours 
into theirs the.riches of his spirit. 

Near the cottage is the school where Burns 
learned his letters of the “jolly old pedagogue 
long ago,” William Murdock, and near at hand 
is “Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,” where Tam 
O’Shanter witnessed the dance of the “ war- 
locks and witches,” with “auld Nick” in the 
east enacting the part of fiddler. This ruin is 
as interesting as the cottage. It is wild and 
picturesque—see page 435—and seems invest- 
ed with the witchy peculiarity ascribed to it 
by Burns. It is a romantic and delightful 
spot, and those who seek its quiet draw from 
it sermons such as neyer were heard from its 
pulpit. 

The Ayr, near Alloway, is a pleasant stream, 
but all the attractiveness that renders it 
superior to a thousgnd other streams, is the 
charm that the genius of Burns has thrown 
around it. The sun shines sweeter upon it, 


the grass is greener, the music of the water, 
as it gurgling kisses the pebbled shore, is more 
melodious, the birds that sing above it are 
more beautiful in plumage and song, because 
he wrote of them—because through the trans- 
mutation of his muse their spiritual beauty 
has been eliminated and are conscious to such 
as are in unison with him. The “ Twa Brigs” 
span the Ayr, whose quaint dialogue, to-day, 
the world listens to in rapt admiration. The 
auld “ Brig,” with its single arch, is the one 
“Tam O’Shanter,” in his flight from the 
“hellish legion,” sought, beyond the keystone 
of which they could not pass, and just passing 
which, the “gray mare Meg” lost her tail in 
the clutch of “ Cutty Sark.” , 

We need not advise any one visiting Eng- 
land to run down and see the Burns cabin, 
for his genius is to-day as universally admitted 
in our own land as in Scotland, and the cen- 
tennary anniversary of his birth, a few years 
since, called from our people a tribute of affec- 
tionate memory that fully attested the popular 
admiration. 

In Burns’s case is proved how true genius 
grows by time, while that which is merely 
factitious dies out under the test of years. 
Many pronounced grander poets than “ the 
ploughman ”—cotemporaneous with him, or 
since existing—have died with the memory of 
their songs confined simply to the generation 
in which they lived, while his memory lives 
with renewing freshness, and will continue to 
live, while love and song hold sway over the 
human heart. His harp sounded the whole 
gamut of human emotion—its tenderness, its 
passion, its hope, its triumph—and every note 
is treasured with living fidelity. Time vindi- 
cates character. Reputation may cloud it, 
and the repute of a man’s faults may tarnish 
the gold of life; but character is godlike and 


indestructible. Who remembers Burns’s 


faults? They shrouded his life—the “ower 
guid,” whose determined excoriator he was, 
assailed him and vilified him—his licentious- 
ness shocked the moral sense of the time— 
but it is hard to-day to find a man willing 
to risk his own fame by decrying that of 
Burns. As one of his biographers once said, 
in substance, whatever his faults, and they 
doubtless were many, the “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” atones for them all. Who can read 
that poem, so full of love, trust and peace, in- 
spired by the holiest, purest and best feelings 
of the manly heart, without assenting to it? 
It is one of the grandest and most effective 
poems in the language, and he must be harsh 
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and unworthy who can look up from its lines, 
that are so full of the divine spirit, to carp at 
the ills which here and there peep out among 
the flowers! His “Address to a Young Friend” 
has the merit of a thousand sermons init. It 
comprehends the whole philosophy of life, 
and points the young to paths that lead to 
honor and position, avoiding the meretricious 
and false, and showing the good through a 
wise discrimination. “John Anderson my 
jo,” is a song which has its key-note in the 
deepest feelings of the heart, everywhere. 
Recently, Mr. Kennedy, the Scotch balladist, 
gave several concerts in 
Boston, singing for the 
greater part, Burns’s 
songs; among the rest 
this. Alluding to the 
word “ jo,” he said that 
to get an idea of its full 
significance to a Scotch- 
man, his auditors might 
take all the terms of 
endearment known to 
the language, compress 
them to an _ essence, 
then distil the whole to 
a single drop, and the 
concentration will rep- 
resent the deep mean- 
ing of the word “jo.” 
With what an unction 
Burns gives it in this 
song! It stands there 
as the culmination of 
the tender and the true. 
“A man’s a man for a’ 
that” is another song, 
that embodies a noble, 
manly sentiment that 
the world responds to, 
and “Highland Mary” 
and “To Mary in 
Heaven” banish, by 
their sweetness, all remembrance of the 
venom of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer” and “ The 
Holy Fair.” The wit of the bard, and the 
sharpness of his satire yet are subjects of 
amusement. They gleam out as exemplifica- 
tions of his detestation of hypocrisy, or as ex- 
pressions of the honest spirit that filled him. 
His friendship was warm and tenacious, 
and his gratitude sincere and deep. Who can 
read his tribute to Glencairn without feeling 
this ?— 
“The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen; 


The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the babe 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
But I'l] remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.” 


His friendship finds expression in a thou- 
sand ways. . His heart is full of his friends, 
and his lines are replete with graceful tributes 
to their worth or memory. His “Prayer in 
Prospect of Death” is a solemn retrocast of 
vision that sums up defects against future 
possibilities. The poet discriminates betwixt 


willful sin and where “human reason” has 
stepped aside, and, trusting in the goodness 
of God, lies down to die, calmly and 
confidingly. 

These constitute the character that renders 
Burns an object of such universal love. With- 
out the grace or polish of culture, he stands 
before the world as the representative of a 
common humanity, with acommon sympathy, 
that speaks by gift of nature, as the wolian 
harp pleads, with tenderest tones, unwrit, 


but finding form in the receptive soul. Were _ 


he less natural he would be less welcome. 
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THE TEMPLE OF MEDINA, 


We some time since presented our readers 
with a picture of the Mohammedan Temple 
at Mecca, which, though of interest to them, 
perhaps, only as illustrations of the wonderful 
infatuation of the denizens of the Eastern 
world, are venerated objects of the most in- 
tense interest to the faithful adherents of 
Mahomet. With all its errors the Mussulman 
faith is beautiful, and a perusal of the Koran 
will make the reader acquainted with a grand 
code of morals that are Christian in many of 
their essential features. The prophet, imbued 
with the idea of his own inspiration, uttered 
the grandest and the highest truths, and it is 
but the prejudice or the ignorance of people 
that has withheld a recognition of their worth, 
as a system of ethics. Beyond this they lack 
the deep spiritual grace that characterizes the 


Christian faith and gives it pre-eminence over , 


all other systems. The Mohammedan faith 
in immortality is as sincere as the Christian’s, 
but it is a sensual heaven that is depicted, and 
though its rewards are ecstatic, they are but 
the prolonged delights of earth in an unalloyed 
paradise. 

The religious element in the Mussulman is 
very strong, and in many respects he sets the 
Christian an example for integrity and hospi- 
tality. His religious duties have an imperative 
claim upon him, and his devotedness is a 
proverb. His business, his pleasure, his do- 
mestic life are all governed by and mingled 
with it, and the call to prayer from the mina- 
ret is a signal for universal observance. 

The. temples of the Mahommedans are 
proofs of the extent of this principle of devo- 
tion. There is but little variation in their 
form, the oblong square being general. This 
one at Medina, having the distinction 
of possessing the tomb of the Prophet, is 
more elaborate than that at Mecca, and makes 
more pretension to architectural grace. The 
next page gives an admirable idea of the plan 
of this edifice, with its minarets, walls and 
arches, and from a comparison of the size of. 
the human figure, as there represented, with 
the extent of the structure, its immensity may 
be readily estimated. . 

Medina, the second city of Hedjaz, is situ- 
ated at the limit of the great Arabian desert. 
About a hundred leagues from Mecca, it di- 
vides with its companion the mournful 
privilege of living on the charity of the faith- 
ful. It was there that Mahomet, driven from 


his native city, came to preach his new doc- 
trine, in the very spot where his tomb now 
rises. In the midst of the square rise two 
venerated palm trees, planted by the prophet’s 
hand. Not far off, standing against the 
northern gallery, appears a dome, supported 
by columns of white marble. All around, the 
earth is strewn with rich carpets. Between 
the columns a close grating and a thick cur- 
tain of green damask prevent the air from 
discovering the sacred tomb of Mahomet. 
Here also sleep beside him his disciples, Omar 
and Abou-Beckr, who, at the day of the final 
judgment, are to be awakened by Jesus Christ, 
to announce, from the summit of the monu- 
ment, the end of the age. Near his tomb, the 
pulpit which Mahomet used in his first exhor- 
tations is still preserved. The city, small 
and poorly built, is surrounded by a triple row 
of walls, now scattered over the ground. 

The condition of Mohammedan cities shows 
that it is a possible thing to have too much 
religion—or rather of that kind of religion 
that gives no encouragement to progression, 
that demands constant sacrifice, but gives little 
stimulant to the energies of the people, who 
are content to dream, in oriental abandonment, 
of a realm of sensual pleasure beyond the 
tomb as a reward for their doing nothing 
while they remained on earth. Their cities 
are placed in the most eligible position for 
peopling paradise, and Medina is an especial 
instance of this peculiarity. In winter the 
cold is severc, and heavy rain storms of brief 
duration alternate with intervals of dry 
weather. In summer the heat is excessive, 
and the exhalations from the stagnant waters 
in the neighborhood produce intermittent 
fevers, which frequently prove fatal to 
strangers. 

To those of northern and colder latitudes 
a residence in the holy cities is insupportable. 
Languor and lassitude become the immediate 
accompaniment of the attempt, and in this 
form of prostration the Christian might soon 
more than rival his Mussulman brother. Even 
all the beatitudes of Mahomet’s heaven, 
we should think, would not compensate for 
the chances of obtaining them by an early 
death. 

The conversion of a Christian to Islamism 
is rarely known, and éyen sojourners for a 
long time in Mohammedan countries rejoice 
to get again under the shadow of the cross. 
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CITY AND BAY OF REVEL. 


Revel, or Reval, the subject ‘of our engray- 
ing on the next page, is a Russian town of 
some importance, situated on a small bay in 
the Gulf of Finland, about two hundred miles 
west-southwest from St. Petersburg. It con- 
sists of the town proper and a large suburb, 
which extends along the bay. The town has 
many fine houses of brick, though many of 
them are very old. The streets are irregular 
and narrow. It was once a place of great 
strength, and was surrounded by strong walls, 
flanked with bastions, a portion of which may 
be seen in our illustration, and the fortifica- 
tions which command the entrance to the 
town from the bay. The bay is rather diffi- 
cult of access, but has a great depth of water, 
and a naval station is placed here, giving the 
town superior advantages. It is respectable 
for its commercial activity, and the ships of 
all nations are seen in its waters to @par off 
its exports. These consist of hemp, flax, 
corn, goats-hair, spirits and timber. Its prin- 
cipal imports are colonial produce, herrings, 
salt, wine, tobacco, dye-stuffs, lead, cotton and 
silk goods, drugs, etc. Revel is likewise dis- 
tinguished as being the residence of the 
governor, and the seat of several important 
courts and offices of the province of Esthonia, 
of which it is the capital. It is remarkable, 
besides, for its religious institutions, there 
being a Roman Catholic, two Greek, and five 
Protestant churches, all of stone. One of 
these latter is called the “Cathedral,” and is 
avery handsome edifice, and another called 
“St. Olans,” is possessed of a library of ten 
thousand volumes. Among its other promi- 
nent structures, is a castle occupied for public 
offices, a town-house of modern construction, 
an admiralty, a gymnasium, a theatre, an 
Episcopal seminary and other schools, and 
several hospitals. It has a population of from 
fifteen thousand to twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and enjoys the distinction of being a 
prominent watering-place, where thousands 
each ,year come for bathing and social enjoy- 
ment. Rare facilities are afforded for the 
former, in the clear and beautiful water of 
the bay, and the dry and smooth beach that 
forms a very great attraction of the place. 
The town is one of considerable refinement, 
and, in the gay season, presents an extensive 
display of fashion, with no small share of the 
stylish vices that distinguish our own Cape 
May or Newport. It being a naval station, 


also, a lavish mingling of Russian uniforms 
with the civilian dress, on fete occasions, gives 
a brilliant aspect to the affair. On gala. 
nights, the ships are illuminated, and the 
Russian bands discourse delightful music, 
while the bay is covered with boats, the 
occupants of which greatly enjoy the pleasure 
of the scene. Brinkerhoff, in his “ Life in 
Fin!and,” speaks of Revel, as one of the most 
agreeable places on the gulf, with a population 
respectable for its intelligence, and with 
whom hospitality and kindness to strangers 
are cardinal virtues, 

Like most other towns in Russia, Revel is 
marked for order and decorum. The govern- 
ment is very stringent in punishing violations 
of law, and there is no weakness shown in 
administering justice. It is inflexible, and 
pays no respect to the rank or position of the 
offender. Much has teen written about the 
severity of Russian justice; but there is no 
denying the fact of the benefit of such a 
course, seen in the obedience to law that 
prevails throughout Russia—in her remote 
provinces, like Esthonia, or the central city, 
St. Petersburg. Law without penalty would 
be puerile and of non-effect, and the certainty 
of the enforcement of the penalty is the 
strength of the law. Our hearts have been 
made to melt at the recital of outrages In 
Rassia, that, could we narrow them down, we 
would find to be no outrages at all, but 
simply the stern infliction of penalties. 
Woman-flogging is an exception, however; 
the knout should not fall on the fair offender, 
and yet how can justice discriminate where 
the offence is the same? Russian justice has 
not discriminated, and our feelings revolt at 
it, whatever our judgment may say. Justice 
is very equally administered at Revel, and 
cases of excess of severity are rarely known. 

The people show a sincere regard for relig- 
jous teachings, and pay due attention to 
religious instruction, as is evinced in the large 
number of churches, whose spires give inter- 
est to our illustration. Ninety-nine times in 
a hundred we may measure the quality of a 
city by their landmarks of civilization, and 
guage its progress by its churches and school- 
houses. In public instruction, much atten- 
tion is paid to advancing the young, and the 
schools are excellent, the Episcopal college 
giving classical advantages to those who would 
avail themselves of them. 
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The picture on this page is hardly an exag- 
geration. There is a large class that affect 
the outre so extravagantly they exceed all 
that fashion dares, however ridiculous that 
may be. Can anything be more ridiculous 
than the thing we have here depicted—as 
nearly a dog as a man can be and retain 
human shape? He is a puppy, however, by 
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A FASHIONABLE 


nature, and the canine proclivity is vindicating 
itself. He thinks it is very fine, and is dem- 
onstrating to Angeline, who contemplates 
‘him through her glass, that “’tis just the 
thing, you know!” 

We can hardly understand the springs of 
action that move people. Why is it, for in- 
stance, that one in mould a man, and a clever 
fellow by nature, should so strive to make an 
ass or a puppy of himself? He is a laughing- 
stock to everybody. His clothes, unlike those 
of any one else, upon which he has spent 
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HOW THEY LOOK. 


much money, none would wear who wish 
to retain a reputation for sanity, only justified 
on the principle of the dandy who carried tho 
old umbrella because “snobs” carried new 
ones, and he wanted to convince the world 
that he wasn’t a snob, 

This wish for oddity and often grotesque- 
ness in dress, and to appear strange, is divisi- 
ble, and appears both 
in entire costumes and 
in parts. We knew. a 
man who began to wear 
boots when peaked toes 
were in yogue, who 
wore them till he died. 
Mr. Gardiner, the soap 
man, we think, is one 
of the peaked-toe de- 
scription, and he also 
affects the  steeple- 
crowned hat, which 
gives him an unique 
and distingue appear- 
ance. Some run to 
vests ; and a short time 
since a bachelor died in 
New York whose whole 
wardrobe consisted of 
vests of hundreds of 
shades, patterns and 
fabrics, every other 
article of clothing being 
valueless. Others will 
have the same madness 
for hats—the tile being 


a specialty to which 
aspiring genius gives 
its mind and heart. 
Hence spring the mul- 
titude of fashions for 
hats with many names, 
reminding one of the 
anecdote of the sailor 
who went ashore in Chili, and on coming 
aboard his ship, asked his brother forecas- 
tlemen what they supposed they called a hat 
in Santiago, They didn’t know. “Why,” 
said he, “the fools call ita sombrero!” From 
hats to neck-ties is but an easy transition, 
and so.on to pants, on achievements in mak- 
ing which some artists of the shears base 
their entire reputation. Dress is an exceed- 
ingly iuteresting study, and those who put 
themselves up as fashionable, are measured by 
others beside the tailor. 
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THE PAINTED CHAMBER: 


—OR,— 
CLARICHE CONFESSION. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
PART VI. 


+ Ar nine o’clock the next morning, Lewis 
Cary called at Judge Lawson’s door, and was 
told that the judge was not yet up. He had 
not slept well during the night, and Miss Dora 
had ordered that he should not be disturbed 
till he rang his bell. Miss Dora herself was 
not down, but was waiting up stairs till her 
father should wake. 

“Very well!” Mr. Cary said. “I will come 
in again after dinner. Give my regards to 
Miss Dora, and tell the judge that I came to 
inquire.” 

He then hurried down town, to see if Clarice 
Logan had gone. He believed that she would 
fly, sooner than consent to see Judge Lawson ; 
but in case she.should be willing to see him, 
Lewis Cary had prepared a story to make 
himself safe from her. He meant to tell her 
that he had, on second thought, felt it his 
duty to repeat to Judge Lawson all that she 
had told him—had got the story partly told, 
when the judge’s illness prevented the rest. 
He would warn her that it would not be safe 
to tell more at present, as the shock might be 
too great. But when he reached the hotel, 
Miss Farrel was not there. 

“She went out last evening, to be gone 
about an Rour,” the servant said; “and she 
has not come back yet. I reckon she was 
taken sick somewhere, for she looked queer 
when she went out. Her eyes were sort of 
wild like.” 

Lewis Cary turned his face away quickly, 
that the woman might not see how it bright- 
ened at the thought which her words suggest- 
ed. Clarice Logan had committed suicide! 
he concluded instantly. 

“ Well, she probably staid with some friend,” 
he said, carelessly. “Jf she comes in, tell her 
that I called, and will come again this 
evening.” 

“ Poor thing!” he muttered, with a feeling 
of pity, as he turned away. “ It is just as 

27 


well for her, and a great deal better for us. 
Her mission seemed to be to make mischief.” 

At ten o’clock, Judge Lawson came down 
stairs, walking feebly, and looking very pale. 
Dora, who had been watching for his door to 
open, walked beside him with her hand on his 
arm, but rather supporting than supported. 
She was looking up anxiously into his face, 
and questioning him about his night’s rest. 

He answered her kindly, seeming to have 
quite forgotten having been vexed with her 
the evening before, but his manner was 
dreamy, and a little absent. 

She did not mention Lewis Cary’s name, 
connecting it, as she did, with her father’s ill- 
ness, and had forbidden the servant doing so. 
It would be quite soon enough to tell her fa- 
ther that Lewis had called, when he should ask. 

They went into the breakfast-room, and 
‘Dora herself waited on her father, watching 
him ever with anxious glances. She brought 
him his coffee in a cup which he always used 
—a beautiful cup of old china, which had 
been one of Mrs, Lawson’s wedding presents, 
and which she had always drank from during. 
her life. He took it, tasted the coffee, then, 
reddening violently as his eye fell on the cup, 
flung it from him on to the hearth. 

“Why, papa!” cried the frightened girl, 
looking from the fragments of this precious 
souvenir, to her father’s agitated face. “ What 
was the matter with it?” 

“Tt was hot,” he said, wiping his face, and 
regaining some show of composure. “I be- 
lieve that I am getting nervous. Bring me 
another cup, child.” 

“What has happened?” she whispered to 
herself, as she went to the sideboard for 2 
cup, a faintness stealing over her. But she 
smiled as she came to him again, determined, 
not to seem to notice what he would conceal 
from her. 
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“Now, papa, you don’t deserve another 
pretty cup, but you shall have this one with 
the poppies on it. That ought to quiet your 
nerves.” 

He took it, with a miserable effort at a 
smile, and seemed desirous to appear quite as 
usual. In a few minutes they returned to the 
parlor, where the judge seated himself in his 
arm-chair by the fire, and took up the morn- 
ing paper. But Dora noticed that though he 
looked at it, he did not appear to read, his 
thoughts seeming to be intently fixed else- 
where. 

“What nonsense was Bessie Lang telling 
you last evening, about her rooms being 
haunied ?” he inquired, suddenly, laying the 
paper down. 

“ She says that the room has had for a long 
time the reputation of being haunted,” said 
Dora, wondering what could have put her 
father’s mind on this track. “ But nobody 
liked to say anything, for fear of being laugh- 
ed at. She says that she hasn’t slept in the 
room for some time, and they are thinking of 
leaving.” 

“What do they see or hear?” asked the 
judge, with an appearance of seriousness and 
interest which surprised his daughter. 

She had expected him to scout the whole 
affair, and in speaking of it the evening be- 
fore, she and Bessie had carried on their con- 
versation aside, to escape his ridicule. Indeed, 
he did not believe in any supernatural visitant, 
but everything connected with those rooms 
had now an interest for him. 

“She didn’t tell me much, for we thought 
that you were listening,” Dora said, with a 
little laugh. “It seems there are raps, and 
eold draughts, and people outside see the 
room suddenly lighted up, and a lady walking 
wp and down, and wringing her hands, or 
rushing across the room, with long black hair 
falling down over her shoulders.” 

“There’s the door-bell!” said the father, 
hastily. “Perhaps it is Lewis. Wont you 
see?” 

“O, I didn’t tell you that Lewis called be- 
fore you came out of your room, and said that 
he would come in again after dinner,” Dora 
said, blushing. 

“But wont you see who it is?” said her 

father, almost fretfully. 

Dora obeyed, with a sort of despair. It was 
the first time that she had ever been sent on 
such an errand, and her father must indeed 
be anxious about a visitor, when he would - 

~sond his daughter to see who it might be. 


The servant met her in the parior- 
door. 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir,” he said. “I 
told her that I believed you were engaged; 
but she said her business was particular, and 
that she’s going to leave town. I showed her 
into the library to wait.” 

“Did she send any name?” asked the 
judge, flushing very red. 

“No sir; she wouldn’t give any name. She 
looks mysterious, with her veil down.” . 

“T will see her presently,” the judge said, 
turning his face towards the fire, that they 
might not see how it changed. 

“But, papa, are you able?” asked Dora, 
coaxingly. “I wish you wouldn’t! Why 
not let me see her, or tell her to come again 
when you feel better?” 

* TI must see her now, dear,” the father an- 
swered, more tenderly than he had yet 
spoken. “If I am not mistaken, it is a wo- 
man with whom I have business, and who is 
on the eve of going to England. Her testi- 
mony is needed in an important case. I wish 
to see her alone, and not to be disturbed till 
she goes, or I ring the bell. Let other visitors 
be denied, no matter who they are.” 

Dora sighed. 

“ Well, papa, you know best. I will sit in 
the dining-room till she has gone.” 

“No, child,” he said, lifting his pale face to 
look tenderly on her, as she leaned on his 
chair. “ You must take the time to go out 
for the air. I can’t have you staying in all 
the day and evening, and I shall want your 
company for the rest of the day. Go over 
now to see Bessie, and have a good walk in 
the open air, you two. Tell her for me not to 
trouble her head about ghosts.” 

Dora sighed again, though her father had 
smiled almost like himself in speaking, and 
bent to kiss him before going. ‘ 

“ My sweet child!” he said, drawing her to 
his breast. “Don’t be anxious! I shall be 
quite well when you come back. Go, now, 
and bring back a pair of red cheeks.” 

Dora Lawson felt her heart contract for one 
instant with a spasm of pain, and it seemed 
that she could scarcely withdraw her arms 
from her father’s neck. Then she released 
him, smiled, and went out almost light- 
hearted. 

Judge Lawson waited till he heard her light 
step trip down stairs, and out the door; then 
he called the servant, and ordered him to 
show the visitor into the parlor, and admit no 
one else. Having given the order, he turned 
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his face towards the fire, and, with his mouth 
closely shut, awaited the entrance of the 
stranger. 

He heard the door open and shut, and fora 
minute did not look round. But, hearing no 
step, he looked towards the door. There 
stood a woman dressed entirely in black, her 
hands drooping, and clasped together before 
her, and the head so bowed that though the 
veil had been put back, he could only see a 
glimpse of the face. 

“You wish to see me, madam?” he asked, 
sternly. 

She started, and lifted her face, and for a 
minute they looked steadily at each other. 
What changes! but, at the same time, how 
impossible to mistake! 

“Tf you have anything to say to me, come 
near and say it without delay,” he command- 
ed, in the same haughty tone. 

She looked at him eagerly, thinking that he 
did not recognize her, then came forwarf with 
a hesitating step, and when near beside him, 
sank on her knees, and again bowed forward 
her face. 

“T told Lewis Cary that I would go to see 
you,” he said, with cold composure. “I did 
not expect you tocome here. Did you come 


in the hope of exacting more money? I 


shall not pay you a dollar to conceal your own 
infamy.” 

She lifted her face, and looked at him in 
incredulous astonishment. He knew, then! 
But what did he mean? 

“Told Lewis Cary!” she repeated. 

“Yes; have you not seen him this morn- 
ing?” the judge asked, looking away from her 
with a gesture of. loathing, and never asking 
her to rise from her lowly position. 

“Tl have not seen him,” she replied, hum- 
bly. “I left the hotel shortly after he went 
out last evening, and I spent the night at 
Bond House, across the square. I don’t know 
what you mean by money. I am not trying 
to get money, and would not take it if you 
offered it tome. I didn’t mean to see you, 
but what I saw last night determined me to.” 

“ Why, if you did not wish to exact money, 
did you tell this story to Lewis Cary?” he 
asked, scornfully. 

“He knows the reason, and he will tell 
you,” she replied. “I did it to spare you and 
your daughter future fegret. He can tell you 
that I was trying to prevent any further 
wrong being done you, and that there was no 
hint of money. I am not in need.” 

The judge’s pale cheeks grew a shade paler 
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at the earnest sincerity of her manner. 
Where was truth to be found. Why had 
Lewis Cary told him this lie? 

“ Let me hear all that you have to say,” he 
said, briefly, leaning back in his chair, and 
folding his hands before him. 

“He told you of the escape from Charles- 
ton ?” she asked, faintly. 

“T wish to hear all,” he replied. 

She gave a faint moan of distress, clasped 
her hands, as though praying for strength, 
then began: 

“That man had a power which must have 
been from the evil one. He could fascinate 
like a serpent. I don’t believe that it would 
have been possible for any woman to entirely 
resist his influence. I have sometimes 
thought that religion might enable one to do 
it; with nature alone, it could not be done. 
Neither I nor my cousin Magdalen had reli- 
gion. Magdalen had, I believe, a sort of ha- 
tred for him all the time, and yet she followed 
him against her own will. Besides, the oppo- 
sition which she met with stimulated rather 
than cooled her feelings towards him. You 
were unwise, sir, in being so violent as you 
were. You had reason to be angry; but, at 
the time when you forbade Mrs. Lawson to 
ask that man to the house again, she had not 
in any way committed herself to him. Only 
the night before, she had told me that she 
was afraid of Clifford Norton, that she knew 
he was trying to win her love, and that she 
had a great mind to tell you all. Your un- 
just suspicions and accusations put a stop to 
that, and made her feel herself to be wronged. 
It was a fatal feeling, in one so impulsive as 
Magdalen. She determined to act directly 
contrary to your wishes, Once on that road, 
the only course was a downward one. Try as 
she might to resist, he got a hold on her. She 
fancied that she could not live without him. 
She was crazy, she was bewitched. He at- 
tracted, and you repelled her. She never gave 
ap actual consent to the elopement. She 
suffered herself to be carried away. In the 
morning, after we had spent the night in that 
hut, she would have gone back, but we both 
told her that her reputation would be ruined. 
I was worse then than he. I longed for her 
ruin, for I was mad with jealousy. I thought 
that she had tried to win him away from me. 
Magdalen was vain of her beauty, and it was 
her way to make herself as attractive as pos- 
sible to gentlemen. It had never occurred to 
her that any one would presume on her 
coquetry. 
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“We came to N——. I went toa boarding- 
house on L—— street, and they went to Bond 
House, where they had the same suite .of 
rooms that Mr. and Mrs. Lang have now. I 
seldom went there, but we met at other 
places. They feared all three of us being 
seen together, and took great care to keep 
themselves where there was no risk of discov- 
ery. He said that in a few weeks we would 
go to England; but, after the first few days, I 
think he had no such intention. He was not 
so happy with her as he had expected to be. 
She could not reconcile herself to the infamy 
of her lot, and began to reproach him. They 
quarrelled before they had been at Bond 
House a week. I think that Magdalen was 
almost insane. She used to walk the rooms, 
crying, and wringing her hands, and some- 
times would throw herself on the bed in 
hysterics. This angered him, for he wanted 
to be amused, and didn’t care anything about 
her scruples of conscience, or her agony at 
the ruin which she had brought on herself. I 
believe that in those days he began to think 
about leaving her. He was very harsh with 
her sometimes, Once he struck her.” 

The. speaker was interrupted here, for 
Judge Lawson dropped his face into his hands, 
and groaned out: 

“My God! My God!” 

She looked at him a moment, then, obeying 
a gesture of his, went on. But her voice 
became gasping as she proceeded, and what 
she told was like a confession drawn by 
torture. 

“She told me that she was going to leave 
him, if she could think of some place to go 
to, and wanted me to go with her. All that 
kept me there then, was his being there. I 
did not care for her, though when I saw that 
he had ceased to love her, I began to pity her; 
and I knew that if we went away anywhere, 
the burden of our support would come on me, 
Magdalen was used to being waited on, and 
never would do anything for herself. 

“Tt was the very day she had made thfs 
proposal to me, and we heard him coming. 
She didn’t want him to find me there, for, 
some way, he had got to be angry when he 
saw me with her, He seemed to think that 
it was I who was stirring her up to revolt. 
She looked terrified when she heard him 
coming, and made me go into the painted 
chamber and hide till he should go out after 
dinner, I went into the closet where her 
dresses hung, and hid there. The closet door 
was set with glass, and I could see out into 
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the room, and across the room into the parlor 
where they were. Magdalen sat at the win- 
dow, looking into the square, and worked at 
her embroidery, She scarcely looked up when 
he came in, and when he went to her, and 
pulled her curls in a playful way, she snatch- 
ed them away from him. He hecame angry 
ina moment. I didn’t hear what he said, but 
I know that he used to say dreadful things to 
her. I could see that she answered him. 
Once he went to her, and grasped her shoul- 
der, as though he would pull her out of her 
chair. She never moved, but looked up at 
him, and said something so scornful that he 
grew as white as a sheet. 

“At that moment, there came a knock at 
the door, and a servant came in to prepare the 
table for their dinner, which they always took 
there. They kept quiet, both looking out of 
the window while the servant was there; but 
from where I was, I could see Magialen’s 
hand shake. She held a long steel stiletto, 
that she had been using to make eyelets in 
her embroidery, and I could see the light 
tremble on that, as her hand shook.” 

“Stop! Stop a moment!” muttered the 
listener, who was trembling like an aspen. 
“Stop a moment!” he repeated, helplessly. 
“ Let me get a breath!” 

She waited a moment, and he became 
quieter, but still did not uncover his face. She 
resumed her tale in a whisper, a faint, fright- 
ened cry breaking here and there through her 
words, 

“T think that she refused to sit at the table 
—he tried to make her do something—I saw 
her start up, and him wrench the stiletto from 
her hand—she had raised it as though threat- 
ening him with it. She ran towards the 
chamber, and he caught her; there was a 
short struggle—I saw his hand lifted and 
brought down! She dropped! I began to 
grow dizzy, and couldn’t see very well; but I 
knew that he carried her into the parlor, and 
rung the bell. I sank down there in the 
closet, and didn’t know anything for a long 
time. She was dead, I knew, when I came to 
my senses. I crept out of the closet, and, 
watching my chance, went out without being 
seen. I wandered about the city all the even- 
ing, and then took laudanum and went to 
sleep. The next day, I walked again from 
morning to night, without knowing where I 
went, and at dusk found myself at the door of 
Bond House. I asked for Mrs. Berkley, and 
the servant told me that she was dead. She 
had accidentally stabbed herself with a stiletto 
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with which she was making eyelets in her 
embroidery.” 

She stopped a moment, but there was no 
word. 

“O, I have suffered enough to expiate my 
share in this!” she sobbed out. “My life 
has been a life of torment. I have been torn 
by the contending impulses to denounce and 
to shield him. I have expiated! I have 
expiated !” 

Still he made no answer, but sat with his 
face bowed into his hands. 

“May I go?” she asked, at length, unable 
to bear the suspense. 

It seemed that his head drooped a little 
further in acquiescence, and, gladly accepting 
the sign, she rose and went out of the room. 


Dora Lawson felt herself in unusually good 
spirits, as she went out into the fine, chill 
morning, and she was not in the least depress- 
ed when she saw Mr. Baring coming towards 
her across the square. Indeed, the cool air 
was scarcely sufficient cause for the bright 
bloom her cheeks took on seeing him. 

“T was going to see you,” he said. “MayI 
join your walk ?” 

“ Papa turned me out doors,” she laughed. 
“Some one came to see him on business, and 
he ordered me off. I feel quite thrown upon 
the world!” 

“Then I come just in season to protect 
you,” the gentleman said, smiling down upon 
the beautiful, joyous face. “I constitute my- 
self your guardian, and no one is to approach 
you without my consent.” 

Dora blushed again, and felt a little tremor 
of delight; for there was something emphatic 
and significant in his manner of pronouncing 
these words, which seemed meant to arrest 
her attention. 

Bessie Lang was quite forgotten. The two 
walked and talked for an hour, or more; then 
Dora suddenly remembered her father. 

“QO! poor papa!” she exclaimed. “ How I 
am neglecting him! Let’s go home!” 

She was a little anxious, and hurried home 
with a feeling of self-reproach. 

“ Has that woman gone?” she asked of the 
servant at the door. 

“ Yes, miss; she went half an hour ago.” 

“ Has any one been with my father since ?” 

“No, miss. He ggve orders, when I showed 
her in, that no one should go to him till he 
rung. He has not rung since.” 

Dora Lawson led the way to the parlor, and 
immediately opened the door. 


“ Papa,” she said, “ Mr. Baring has come to 
see you.” 

Her father did not stir, but sat with his 
head leaning forward on his han@s. 

“Papa!” she repeated, going forward. 

Still he did not move. 

“He’s gone to sleep,” she said, trying to 
speak lightly, but growing very pale. 

She took a step towards him, then turned 
to her companion, and lifted her hands, 
clasped tightly together, a frightened appeal 
in her eyes. 

Mr. Baring went to the fireplace, saying, 
“Tt is a pity to waken him,” but bending, 
nevertheless, to touch the sleeper. In doing 
so, he got a glimpse of the bowed face, and 
started quickly upright again. 

“ Dora, go out and send a servant for the 
doctor. Send another servant in here, and 
remain out a while. I think that your father 
is ill.” 

With a low, wailing cry, she ran to do his 
bidding, and as soon as she was out of the 
room, Mr. Baring took the cold hands from 
the bowed face, and laid the inantmate form 
back in the chair. 

Judge Lawson was dead! That breath for 
which he had prayed Clarice Logan to give 
him time, had been the last breath of his life. 

Dora wandered about, full of a horrible 
fear, which she did not dare tochange to cer- 
tainty. She watched for the coming of the 
doctor, looking from the window every mo- 
ment, crying out passionately at his delay. 
She ordered the servants to go to her father 
and Mr. Baring, to do any and everything, and 
not to come near her. 

“ Let everything else go,” she said, “ and do 
something for my father. I will attend to the 
door.” 

A little boy came up the front steps, and 
she ran to admit him, finding relief in doing 
something. 

“ Here’s a note for Judge Lawson,” said the 
boy, putting a little note into her hand. 

She went in, and took up again her watch 
for the doctor. : 

“ Why doesn’t he come?” she cried, wring- 
ing her hands, thinking the five minutes since 
her message had started was five hours. 

Then, to relieve her impatience, she tore 
open the note in her hand, and read it. It 
looked like a note of invitation. 

“On remembering what you said about 
money,” the note ran, “ I begin to suspect that 
Lewis Cary has been playing false, and turn- 
ing what I told him to his own ends. I told 
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him to prevent his marrying with Dora. He 
is the son of Clifford Norton. His mother 
died when he was but five years old, and his 
aunt, Mrs. Cary, adopted him, and made him 
her heir, on condition of his taking her name.” 

There was no address at the beginning of 
this note, and no name signed to it. 

“T wonder what it all means?” said Dora, 
vaguely, putting the note into her pocket, and 
instantly forgetting all about it; for there was 
the doctor hurrying up the avenue. 

About ten minutes after the doctor went 
into the room, Mr. Baring came out, and 
crossed the hall, to the library, where Dora 
was moving about like one in a painful dream, 
arranging books, changing the positions of 
chairs, and looking that things were in order, 
as though that were the most important con- 
sideration on her mind. 

When he came to the door, she gave one 
swift glance imto his face, then covered her 
own with one hand, while with the other she 
waved him away. 

“ My dear girl!” he said, coming towards 
her, where she stood swaying as though about 
to fall. 

Still she waved him back, in terror of what 
he might have to say, and turned her face 
away as he came nearer. 

“My poor child!” he said, taking the re- 
pelling hand in his. “ Let me be a friend to 
you!” 

Such a burst of wailing grief! 

“O father! father!” 

There was no longer any room for doubt. 
While he lived, she had no need of any other 
friend. 

Of course there were friends enough to 
come’with help and sympathy, and the poor 
bewildered girl scarcely knew how the hours 
dragged themselves away. Days there were 
not. All was darkness. The only sense of 
comfort she had was when Mr. Baring came 
to her in the darkened room where she wept 
and moaned, and took her in his arms, whis- 
pering words of tenderest comfort. Then she 
would lay her head on his shoulder, and feel 
herself not desolate. He was no stranger to 
her. No one else was so well known. 

Lewis Cary had an uneasy feeling all the 
forenoon. He couldn’t help thinking of 
Clarice Logan, one moment pitying the poor 
wretch who was out of his way, the next, 
feeling afraid that she might not, after all, be 
out of his way. 

He threw aside his writing, and thought 
over his position. He was sure of Judge 


Lawson now, and, in spite of his unprincipled 
selfishness, he could not help feeling touched 
at the feeling which the father had displayed 
the evening before, when he thought that her 
lover was going to be kind to Dora. 

But such men as Lewis Cary hate what 
frets and mortifies them ; and into his love for 
Dora, he felt a tinge of spite creeping. Her 
ways were so lofty and disdainful when she 
was displeased, that he felt a desire to humble 
her. Some time, whether she married him or 
not, he meant that she should know her 
mother’s disgrace. That would bring her high 
head down! She would scarcely toss her head 
at him again, after hearing that tale. 

The picture of the haughty girl humbled 
before him was so pleasing to Lewis Cary, 
that he longed to realize it. Was there no 
way of letting her know, without her father 
being aware that she knew? Each would try 
to keep it from the other. He was almost 
sorry that he had not told it to Dora instead 
of to her father. 

“If she provokes me this evening,” he mut- 
tered, “I will tell her. And that Englishman 
shall know, too. Perhaps he wont be so proud 
of the relationship, when he knows.” 

There was a knock at the door, interrupting 
his meditations, and a little boy came in at 
his summons. 

“If you please, sir, there’s a lady in a car- 
riage down in the street, that wants to see 
you.” 

Could it be Dora riding out, and come to 
conciliate him? Or was it Clarice Logan? 
He went hastily down, and saw a hackney 
coach, with a trunk on the outside, and Miss 
Logan inside. He could not mistake her, 
though her veil was down. 

“Lewis Cary,” she said, as he went near 
her, “ you played me false!” 

He colored, and looked at her in alarmed 
embarrassment, not knowing what she might 
know, and not daring to deny anything. 

“You accused me of trying to extract 
money!” she said, looking keenly at him. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, haughtily. 

“T have finished the story that you begun,” 
she said, “ and all that is left for me to do, is 
to tell you what I kept back before. Judge 
Lawson knows whose son you are!” 

“Vile mischief-maker!” he muttered, lean- 
ing in at the carriage window, and looking at 
her as though he would like to have torn her 
in pieces. 

“I am preventing, not making mischief 
now,” she said, calmly. “And I have one 
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more thing to tell you. You know that Mrs. 
Lawson died in Bond House. I would gladly 
have gone away without telling more, but the 
ghost of that murdered woman haunts the 
place, and charged me last night not to keep 
silence any longer. Lewis Cary, I passed last 
night with Mrs. Lang,in the painted chamber. 
You know what stories are told of it. They 
are true. And I now tell you what I have 
known all these years—that your father mur- 
dered that woman! I saw him do it!” 

Lewis Cary turned away, and went up to 
his office again, stumbling a little on the 
stairs, and the lady in the carriage was driven 
down to the wharf, where lay the ocean 
steamer, which would start in an hour. 

People wondered that Lewis Cary was not 
at Judge Lawson’s funeral, and gossiped a 
good deal about the whole affair. It was 
strange that a man of the judge’s usual good 
health should die so suddenly, when nobody 
suspected that he had heart-disease. After a 
few days, it appeared that Mr. Cary had been 
called suddenly away on the very day of the 
judge’s death, which accounted. But it didn’t 
account for Mr. Baring being every day in at- 


_ tendance on Dora; still less did it account for 


an event which startled the whole neighbor- 
hood, and was talked of all over the city, after 
two months from Judge Lawson’s funeral. 
This event was no less than the Rev. Doc- 
tor Benedict’s going into the house where 
Dora had gone after her father’s funeral, and, 
after spending half an hour, going out again. 
Not that the fact of the doctor's call was any- 
thing wonderful, but the attending circum- 


stances gave it a peculiar significance. Mr. 
Baring had preceded by a few minutes the 


doctor, and a few minutes after the doctor 
had gone, Mr. Baring came down the steps to 
a carriage that stood there, leading Dora 
Lawson by the hand—Dora Lawson no 
longer! 

They were to travel for the summer, and 
return to England in the fall. 

Years have passed since then. Mrs. Baring 
is one of the finest ladies, as well as one of 
the happiest wives, in London society, and no 
breath of the disgraceful tale of her mother’s 
crime and its punishment ever reached her. 

The ghost has departed from Bond House, 
whether because it had accomplished its mis- 
sion of mischief, or scared by Bessie Lang’s 
spirit, this writer cannot say. 

In a quiet little cottage, in the suburbs of 
London, Clarice Logan found a peaceful life, 
and a peaceful death, after her long struggle 
and sin. She never knew that her last mis- 
take had been almost as bad as the first, and 
that with the foolish notion that she was 
obeying the voice of God, she had only con- 
summated a wrong which was yet incomplete, 
and broken a heart already sore. But it may 
be that Judge Lawson would never have 
found himself better prepared to die. 

Did justice overtake Clifford Norton? The 
justice of God did, but not the justice of man. 
He died in his bed; but no one need envy 
such a death-bed. An old man, who has 
grown old in crimes, going out into darkness, 
with no hope and no repentance, only fear! 

Let us draw the veil. 


THE OLD WELL. 


BY CLAUDIE VINCENT COURTNEY. 


A rugged path over stones and moss, 

With the apple and peach, that smiled across, 

And bent sometimes, with a twining grace, 

To press a kiss on the passer’s face: 

The wooden trough, through the fence of rail, 

Where the horses watched for the dripping 
pail, 


_And bent their heads for the cooling drink, 


While the bucket hung on the mossy brink. 
Heigh-ho! what a history could I tell 
Of those who played round that dear old well. 


My mother’s mother, in days gone by, 
As young and merry as now am I, 


Tripped down the path with her wooden pail, 
And a song sweet as that of the nightingale, 
And smiled at the face, so fair and sweet, 
That ever looked up her glance to meet. © 
Then taking a leaf from the boughs that hung 
Low down, and their wavering shadows flung 
Far out—a cup as if formed by a spell 
Was hers, and she drank from the dear old 
well, 


My mother, a little laughing child, 
With a spirit fearless, gay and wild, 
Oft sat by that well, where, out of sight, 


She could read the books that were her delight. 
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‘When older grown, she has bent above 
The windlass, and listened to tales of love, 
And far, far down in the shadows gazed, 
To hide the flush on her cheek ‘that blazed. 
And softly did he his secret tell, 

As he leaned there on the dear old well. 


My great boy-cousins, bold Tom and Lew, 

Oft boasted what feats they each could do; 

And clambered adown the rugged side, 

While Maimee and I in terror cried, 

And peeped far down where they laughing 
clung, 

In the shadows the friendly peach-trees flung; 

But no smile would their boasted courage 


gain 
From our trembling lips till they stood again 
On the stones where the dripping water fell 
From the pail that hung by the dear old well. 


Near two years ago, when I tripped once more 
O’er the long green grass by the “ homestead” 
door, 
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I turned my steps with an eager pace 

Down the rugged path to that treasured place; 
And the apple and peach trees waved and 
And bent to kiss the long-absent child; 

The moss peeped green from the rock’s rude 

side, 

And the wooden trough still the steeds supplied, 
While a happy tear all unconscious fell 

To be once more at the dear old well. 


T leaned on the curb and gazed awhile 

Within, where the ripples seemed to smile: 

When with ringing neigh, neck arched with 
pride, 

Black Prince came cantering to my side; 

I drew the pail with its glittering store, 

And poured it, sparkling and gleaming o’er, 

In the trough, while he quaffed with pleased 
delight, 

And I smoothed the star on his forehead white; 

And there as the evening shadows fell, 

I blessed the spot and the dear old well. 


Miss ARBUTHNOT sat by the drawing-room 
window, in her muslin wrapper, the cool sea- 
breeze that blew through the lace curtains 
stirring the loose, heavy waves of her hair, 
and bringing a faint flush to her cheeks. She 
had a book in her hand, but her eyes wander- 
ed constantly away from it, with a little ex- 
pression of discontent and ennui in their 
depths. They were very delightful, those 
languid summer days, in the great house, with 
its airy rooms and halls, its cool, straw mat- 
tings, and lace draperies, and the thousand 
little luxuries necessary to that perfect bodily 
ease and comfort which Miss Arbuthnot by no 
means despised. And then the lovely view 
from its western windows of the long, smooth 


WP Preach, and the broad ocean, pink-flushed in 


the early dawns, and dyed with amber, purple 
and crimson in glowing sunsets, and dotted all 
over with still white sails in the sultry noons, 
was a constant delight to her eyes; and, alto- 
gether, with a dozen new novels to aid her, 
she had succeeded in passing away the time 
quite pleasantly, in the two months that had 
passed since she had come here, wearied and 
worn out with the excitements and triumphs 
of her winter’s campaign ; but now the almost 
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utter seclusion which the illness of her 
guardian’s wife rendered necessary, was grow- 
ing very monotonous, and she was beginning 
to sigh for new worlds to conquer. 

Miss Arbuthnot was a coquette—utterly 
heartless, people called her, but she wasn’t 
quite that. She liked to see all grades of men, 
from beardless youths to old men crowned 
with wisdom and honor, yielding to the power 
of her fascinations, because it gratified her 
vanity, and was rather amusing; and no fears 
of breaking the hearts of her admirers ever 
troubled her, because her experience had 
made her utterly skeptical as to their posses- 
sion of any such commodities. 

Suddenly the sound of an opening door in- 
terrupted her discontented musings, and a 
young lady came in, with a breezy rustle in 
her light silk dinner-dress, and a joyful eager- 
ness in her manger, strongly in contrast with 
Miss Arbuthnot’s languor. 

“O Gertrude,” she cried, “I have been 
searching everywhere for you! I have sucha 
delightful bit of news to tell you. Now do 
arouse yourself from that serene apathy, and 
ask me what it is, for I’m sure you are dying 
to know!” And she threw herself on a low 
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ottoman before Miss Arbuthnot, the volumi- 
nous folds of her shining drapery settling 
slowly into quiet, and the downy plumes that 
tipped her fan waving lightly in the breeze. 

“I don’t need to ask you, Nora,” returned 
Miss Arbuthnot. “I know by that amazing 
toilet that some one iscoming. You never in 
the world would have taken so much pains to 
make yourself charming to your father or 
me.” 

“And you don’t care in the least who is 
coming? O no indeed! The Queen of 
Hearts is so sure that whoever comes, be he 
knight, page, or prince, will bow at her shrine, 
that she doesn’t give herself the least uneasi- 
ness. Well, 1 ought to punish you for your 
indifference ; but I really can’t keep it to myself. 
Know, then, my dear, that papa has received 
a letter from Ralph, stating that Colonel Van- 
denburgh, his particular friend, the hero of 
heroes, and the most elegant of gentlemen, is 
coming home with him to spend a few weeks, 
and they will be here by dinner-time to-day. 
It was so refreshing to think of having some 
one here who was worth dressing for, that I 
couldn’t resist the temptation to make my 
toilet immediately. Now do say you are 
delighted !” 

Miss Arbuthnot maintained the same air of 
listless indifference, but a little vivid flush 
had stolen into her cheeks. 1 

“ Well, mon general, you had better burnish 
up your armor, for I assure you he is ‘a foe- 
man worthy of your steel;’ and, I warn you, 
I mean to enter the list against you.” And 
the gay girl danced off through the hall. 

Miss Arbuthnot went slowly up stairs to her 
room; but she did not begin to dress, though 
her watch pointed to within an hour of din- 
ner-time. That sea view seemed to possess a 
peculiar charm for her to-day; for she sat 
down again by a window, and looked out upon 
it, a deep glow in her eyes, and the flush on 
her cheek growing brighter and brighter. 
But it was not the sea that she saw. Her 
thoughts wandered back to the time when she 
had first seen this man, Colonel Vandenburgh, 
whose name had brought that color to her 
cheek, in spite of her coolness and self-control, 

Seven years before, when she was only six- 
teen, he had come with a college friend to 
spend the summer in the little country town 
that had been her home before her father’s 
death. They had met by chance, and a friend- 
ship was begun, which, on her part at least, 
soon grew into an affection which was almost 
worship. He was like a fairy prince to her, 


this handsome, talented youth, beside whom 
all the young men she had known seemed so 
commonplace and awkward; and the stories 
he told her of gay city life, and all the won- 
derful things he had seen, were like visions of 
Fairyland to the unsophisticated little country 
girl. It was very strange that he, who had 
seen so many beautiful and cultivated women, 
should love her, she thought; but that he did 
love her, she had no doubt. Had not delicate, 
lover-like attentions, and tender glances, told 
her so, a thousand times? But a rude shock 
awoke her from her dream. She was sitting 
one day in the shadow of an oak tree, by the 
river, when George Vandenburgh and his 
friend, bound on a hunting expedition, came 
by. The tree concealed her from their sight, 
while she heard her name uttered in a jesting 
tone by the other. Then she heard George 
Vandenburgh reply, with a careless laugh: 

“Tn love with that awkward, ignorant little 
country girl! What an opinion you must 
have of my taste! Can’t a fellow amuse him- 
self a little, without being accused of having 
serious intentions ?” 

Those words rang in her ears now, and she 
felt again the angry, burning flush that rose 
to her very forehead. She had felt, even in 
the first startled moment, not one pang of 
grief. All the pride of her nature had come 
to her aid, and a fixed purpose had grown up 
in her heart, which had lasted much longer 
than the resolves and purposes of girls of six- 
teen usually do, to be revenged upon him for 
that careless ridicule. It was no very terrible 
revenge that she wished for—only to make 
him feel as she felt now—to win his love, and 
then cast it scornfully away. 

But how could she ever win his love? How 
could she have been so blind as to fancy it 
hers? She stood a long time, that day, before 
the little mirror in her room, trying to find 
some possibility of future beauty in the face 
it showed her—a pale, thin face, the eyes jet- 
black, and “as big as saucers,” the village 
boys asserted, the mouth too wide for beauty, 
and the thick black hair, having been closely 
cropped in a recent illness, insisted upon 
maintaining a strictly perpendicular position, 
which no amount of coaxing could alter. It 
was not a very hopeful picture to poor Ger- 
trude, though a more accurate observer might 
have seen in that face, and in the thin, angular 
form, a possibility of future comeliness. 

A few weeks after that never-to-be-forgotten 
day, her father died; and, after three years 
spent at a fashionable boarding-school, she 
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became a member of the family of Mr. Ellis, 
to whose guardianship her father had entrust- 
ed her. 

In those three years, she had not forgotten 
her resolve. It had given her an impulse to 
study, and improve herself in every possible 
way. If she must always be awkward, she at 
least would not be ignorant. But at the end 
of three years, even, the mirror that she look- 
ed into showed her a very different picture 
from the one she had seen on that summer 
day. The thin form had rounded into perfect 
symmetry, and the face, though pale still, 
save when some emotion brought a passing 
flush, was exquisitely shaped, and rounded in 
the fullness of health, and the hair, black and 
lustrous as the raven’s wing, hung, when un- 
bound, in soft rich waves far below her waist. 

In the gay society into which she was 
launched, there were others more beautiful, 
perhaps, than she; but she possessed that 
nameless, fascinating grace, that subtle charm 
—too fine to be termed beauty, too intangible 
altogether to be defined—that made her at 
once the triumphant queen; and for four sea- 
sons she had reigned almost without a rival. 
But three years had taken away from her 
quite as much as they gave. The simple, 
trusting faith of the little country girl, who 
had given George Vandenburgh all the devo- 
tion of her heart, was gone forever. She had 
grown selfish, and cold, and worldly. In this 
time, she had never once seen George Van- 
denburgh, and of course her resolve to be re- 
venged had not been constantly in her mind; 
but she had never wholly lost sight of it, and 
now the time had come. It would be at least 
a pleasant pastime, in these monotonous days, 
to see what effect her fascinating arts might 
have upon him. He had enlivened his sum- 
mer days, once, in the same way; he had 
amused himself at her expense. It was her 
turn now. 

On the smooth carriage-way, she heard the 
noise of wheels, and at the same time the 
quick patter of Nora’s little high-heeled boots, 
and the rustle of her silk dress, in the passage- 
way outside her door. She ran out. 

“Nora,” she called. “I havea whim in my 
mind, that I want you to gratify. I wish you 
would introduce me to Colonel Vandenburgh 
by my middle name—as Miss Stanwood. Will 
you? Ralph doesn’t know that I am here, so 
he will not have mentioned my name to him.” 

“But why—” began Nora; then she inter- 
rupted herself with a laugh. “O,I perceive. 
You want to use a little strategy, and take the 
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colonel unawares. You are afraid that if he 
knows it is with so famous a coquette that he 
has to deal, he will be on his guard against 
your beguiling arts. Well, I wont betray you 
—you needn’t fear. But why aren’t you 
dressed? You wont be ready for dinner.” 
And Miss Nora vanished down the staircase, 
as the sound of trunks deposited in the hall, 
and welcoming voices, came up to them. 
Miss Arbuthnot went back to her room, and 
began a hasty toilet—hasty, but very careful- 
ly suited to her style and complexion. When 
she appeared in the drawing-room, she wore a 
black dress, of some thin texture, through 
which her rounded arms and shoulders 
gleamed like marble, the heavy waves of her 
hair gathered into a loose coil behind, with no 
ornament save a cluster of pale yellow lilies, 
from which a subtle spicy odor floated out, 
and round her throat and wrists a necklace 
and bracelets of curiously-carved amber, clear 
and transparent as crystal, in golden settings. 
A quick gleam of triumph shone in her 
eyes, as she noted Colonel Vandenburgh’s 
start of admiration; then a little smile of be- 


wildering sweetness stole over her pale, 
hauf#aty face, and the deep eyes drooped be- 
neath his gaze, until the long lashes almost 
hid them. 

Nora turned away her head, to hide the 
sparkle of amusement in her eyes, It was 
by no means her wont to be so gracious to 
strangers. And as the long summer days 
went by, filled up with boating excursions, 
and moonlight drives, and walks along the 
beach, in all of which Colonel Vandenburgh 
was Miss Arbuthnot’s constant and devoted 
attendant, it became evident that that young 
lady’s plans had succeeded perfectly, and the 
colonel was a willing captive ; and her gracious 
sweetness began to change to the easy indif- 
ference of the conqueror. 

But her triumph was not half so sweet as 
she had anticipated. Besides the skeleton 
that sits always at success’s banquet, the doubt 
whether the prize gained was worth the cost 
of gaining, there came to Miss Arbuthnot, 
when she knew that the revenge she had 
longed for was within her reach, another 
feeling, so strange and unexpected she could 
scarcely realize it. She had exerted all her 
powers of fascination, to gain Colonel Van- 
denburgh’s heart. She had forgotten that she 
possessed one herself; and now she awoke to 
that knowledge, only to find it gone out of her 
keeping—given wholly to another, and that 
other the one whose love she had resolved to 
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cast scornfully away, when it should be offered 
her. How childish and weak, and how bitter- 
ly humiliating! 

But a little softer feeling stole for amoment 
into her mind. She knew him to be true and 
noble. He had been thoughtless and careless 
in those old days; he had not considered that 
the “awkward, ignorant little country girl” 
might have a heart. She was sure that he 
would not have caused her intentionally so 
much misery. Now he loved her. How 
bright that love might make her life—how 
much truer and happier. Then the old, bit- 
ter pride came back—the terrible sting of 
those words she had heard him utter. No, 
no; her pride should not fail her now; she 
would not forego the pleasure of revenging 
herself. 

She sat before the piano, one cool Septem- 
ber evening, running her fingers listlessly over 
the keys. She had declined accompanying 
the others to the beach, on the plea of a head- 
ache, and sat alone now, with the purple twi- 
light shadows falling around her, and a numb, 
desolate pain at her heart. Suddenly her 
voice broke through the slow, wailing notes, 
that had been dropping from her fingers like 
falling sea-spray, in a calmer strain—sweet 
Bonnie Doon. A tremulous throb sounded 
through her voice in the second verse: 


“‘And my fause lover sto’ my rose, 
But, ah! he left the thorn wi’ me.’” 


Through the open window Colonel Vanden- 
burgh stepped, and stood a moment in silence 
beside her. 

“If it were not impossible, one would al- 
most think you had known the pain of having 
a ‘fause lover” you sing that with so much 
feeling,” he said, at last. 

“T did not know that I had alistener to my 
song,” she said, without heeding his remark. 
“I thought you had gone to the beach with 
Nora and Ralph.” 

“TI did go,” he said; “but the attraction 
here was so great that it drew me back, in 
spite of myself.” 

She turned her face away from his earnest 
gaze, and the lashes drooped over her eyes, 
veiling the pain that shadowed itself there. 
Then came the words she had expected—ea- 
ger, eloquent words of passionate love and 
entreaty. But no syllable answered him. 
Emboldened by her silence, he raised the lit- 
tle hand that had fallen from the piano-keys, 
and held it to his lips. Miss Arbuthnot 
snatched it away, and rose to her feet. 
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“T am very sorry for you, Colonel Vanden- 
burgh; but I cannot be your wife,” she said, 
quietly. “It is as you said; I had a false 
lover once, and he stole my rose of love. I 
haven’t any to give any one since.” 

The eager, hopeful light faded slowly away 
from his face. 

“A false lover—you?” he said. “And you 
have no heart to give me, when all these 
weeks you have been leading me on, letting 
me think you were not indifferent to me?” 

“Leading you on? I don’t know—have. 
I?” Miss Arbuthnot answered, carelessly. 
Then, modulating her tones carefully to an 
imitation of his, as she remembered them 
when he uttered those words, she said, “ Can’t 
one amuse one’s self a little, without being 
accused of having serious intentions?” 

A flush rose to his forehead, and he looked 
at her with an expression of utter bewilder- 
ment, through which a flash of recognition 
suddenly broke. 

“You are Gertrude Arbuthnot!” he ex- 
claimed. “ From the first, you reminded me 
of some one, I couldn’t tell whom; but now I 
see. Gertrude, my little Gertrude, you loved 
me once; you can’t be utterly indifferent to 
me now. I was weak and foolish, but I didn’t 
mean what I said. Forgive me for these cruel 
words—tell me you love me still.” 

Miss Arbuthnot’s dark eyes flashed. 

“ Forgive you!” she said. * You don’t know 
what you ask. You don’t know how great a 
wrong you did me. You took away all my 
faith in truth and goodness; you took away 
all the hope and joy of my life. But the 
‘ ignorant little country girl’ had pride enough 
to keep her heart from breaking, and to make 
her wish to be revenged on you.” 

He looked at her a moment in silence. 
There was no shadow of tenderness in her 
eyes, no flush on her pale, proud face—only a 
scornful curl on the red lips. There was no 
relenting, he saw, and he turned away. 

“ Revenge!” he said. “ Well, if that was 
your purpose, you have accomplished it. I 
hope it may bring you happiness!” And, 
without another word or glance, he was gone. 

Gone, and perhaps forever; and all that 
was left her was her revenge—the miserable 
mess of pottage for which she had sold her 
heart’s birthright. All Miss Arbuthnot’s 
pride forsook her then, and a numb stupor of 
pain came over her, which was too deep for 
tears. It lasted, she knew not how long, but 
the sound of voices aroused her. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing, 
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Gertrude?” Nora’s clear, ringing voice ex- 
claimed. “Colonel Vandenburgh has gone 
away! A sudden recollection of a business 
engagement in New York came over him, and 
he insisted upon going directly. He is going 
to get Jarvis, the fisherman, to row him over 
to the Point, so he can get there in time to 
take the eight o’clock train. Papa told him 
that there was a storm coming up, and it was 
dangerous; but he would go.” 

Miss Arbuthnot succeeded in making some 
reply, she scarcely knew what, as she went up 
stairs. She sat down by the window in her 
own room. The wind was rising, and blew 
with a low, dismal wail through the trees; 
then a loud peal of thunder shook the house. 
A storm was coming up, surely, and a more 
than ordinarily severe one it proved to be. 
Could he be so foolhardy as to attempt to cross 


A Dream. 


to the Point in this storm? In the mood in 
which he had left her, he would think nothing 
of the danger, she knew; and all that night 
she sat there, like one stunned, never heeding 
the thunder that rattled its fierce peals in her 
ears, nor the lightning that flashed its vivid 
fires in her eyes. 

All through the night, a deep, thrilling sense 
of coming horror had chilled her blood, and 
when, in the dim gray morning light, she saw 
the burden that a band of fishermen brought 
to the door, she was not surprised ; when they 
laid the motionless form down at her feet, she 
uttered nocry. But she threw herself down 
beside it, and her tears fell like rain on the 
pallid face, her kisses on the cold lips. No 
caress answered hers, no thrill of joy or pain 
would ever stir the still pulses again. That 
was Miss Arbuthnot’s revenge. 


A DREAM. 


BY EMMA F. PRADT. 


*Twas midnight’s solemn and holy hour 

That rang from the throat of yon church-tower, 

When the Angel of Dreams laid her hand on 
my eyes, 

And I opened them next in Paradise; 

*Twas a land whose beauty no tongue could tell 

Bhe revealed to my gaze "neath her wierd-like 
spell, 

Where flowerets rare, and of brilliant hue, 

In richest profusion and glory grew. 

From my heart there rolled the weight of care, 

That ail these years seemed so hard to bear; 

A freshness and bloom was on everything, 

That seemed like a morning in early spring. 

I wondered if this could be the place 

Where “ God’s jewels forever behold his face ;” 

Where we find our lost ones all gathered home, 

And sorrow and parting can never come. 

While I thought of my treasures garnered there, 

A childish voice broke the silent air, [shore, 

Saying, “ Allie, see! mamma has reached the 

And come to dwell with us evermore.” 

I clasped again to my throbbing breast 

The babes God had called from earth’s unrest, 

And all the years that had glided by 

Seemed like harp-chords, that softly die 

"Neath the gentle touch of the harper’s hand, 

Or the music of waves as they kiss the strand. 


_ The dimpled hands of my baby boy 
Wandered o’er my face, while the glances coy 
Of darling Lottie—our precious pearl— 

Said, “I’m your darling and papa’s girl.” 

Then a sound of music broke on my ear, 

Like the glad surprise when our loved are near, 

And the plain like a burning emerald grew, 

And the sky wore the sapphire’s glorious hue, 

And a lake’s white waves, as they kissed the 
shore, 

Murmured “ God’s peace be here evermore.” 

There were fountains falling mid leaves and 
flowers, 

And the slumberous depths of the orange 
bowers 

Half hid the bright birds of plumage rare, 

Whose entrancing songs broke the sleepy air. 

Ah! I sighed, what rapturous joy is given 

To the loved of God, if this be heaven. 


Aurora opened her portals wide, 

And bathed old Earth in her lava tide, 
When an angel voice said, “ Patiently wait 
Till Death shall open the palace gate; 
Patiently bear the trial God sends, 

Think what awaits for you when it ends: 
And the Father shall give, for all your pain, 
This heavenly home and your loved again.” 
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ENTRAPPED. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE, 


OnE bright, beautiful morning in the month 
of May, 17—, a flat-boat, containing nine per- 
sons, pushed off from the shore, at a point on 
the Ohio where now stands the city of W——, 
then only a small collection of log huts. Ap- 
parently, all the inhabitants of the place had 
gathered at the water’s edge, to see them 
commence the voyage, and to wish them a 
safe arrival at their place of destination, A 
week previous, they had come among them, 
perfect strangers, and in the interval of the 
delay that had occurred before everything was 
in readiness for their departure, a friendship, 
more lasting and warm than a year’s sojourn 
at the same place would bring about in these 
days, had been struck up between them and 
the dwellers of the place; and the good wishes 
the latter sent after them, when they were 
fairly out upon the waters of the “ Beautiful 
River,” came from the inmost depths of their 
hearts, and was received as such. 

“ Keep a sharp lookout for the redskins,” 
shouted one in the garb of a hunter, as he 
stood leaning on his rifle, a little in the back- 
ground. “Don’t go ashore for anything, un- 
less ye all want to lose yer scalps. The var- 
mints are up to all kinds of tricks, and yer 
must have yer eyes open. Keep up a good 
watch through the night; but above all, don’t 
pay any ‘tention to what you may hear along 
the shore, ’cause if you do, ye’ll never see 
Boone, as sure as my name is Silas Jenkins.” 

“T'll remember what you say, friend; but I 
don’t think they'll be apt to catch me napping, 
Good-by, friends, one and all; and when you 
come to Kentucky, don’t fail to give usa call.” 

The boat, worked by the stout arms of the 
pioneers, was by this time well out from the 
shore, and already had begun to feel the cur- 
rent that at this point was strongest against 
the opposite bank, and conversing was now a 
matter of difficulty between them and those 
left belsind, and the answer made by. Philip 
Logan to the caution of the hunter, had to be 
shouted, rather than spoken, and no further 
attempts were made at conversation, though 
they answered their signals by waving their 
hats and hands, until a bend in the river hid 
them from sight. 

The voyagers we have introduced to the 
notice of the reader, were, as we have already 


stated, nine in number. They.came from one 
of the eastern counties of Virginia, and were 
bound to Boonesborough, to join their fortunes 
with those of Boone and his companions. The 
party consisted of Philip Logan, who, by com- 
mon consent, was looked upon as the leader 
of the expedition, a young man, twenty-six 
years of age, tall, and well proportioned, and 
who already possessed the reputation of a 
hunter, though this was his first trip into the 
then almost unknown West. Alone in the 
world, left an orphan at an early age, he had 
nothing to bind him to the East, and, fired by 
the reports of the richness of the newly-set- 
tled country beyond the mountains, he had 
been the chief spirit in getting up the party 
that was now slowly gliding down the placid 
waters of the Ohio. 

The rest of the party consisted of three 
young men and their wives, who had joined 
their fortunes with those of Logan, and Syd- 
ney Grant and his daughter, the former a man 
of nearly sixty years of age, whose two sons 
had already preceded him, and who had re- 
peatedly sent for their father and sister to join 
them. This was much to the satisfaction of 
Philip, who sometimes had waking dreams of 
a cabin in the wilderness, in which he saw the 
sweet face of Mary Grant watching his return 
from the forest, As yet, these were only 
dreams; but the companions of their journey 
had more than once hinted, since they had 
been on their way, that such an event was far 
from impossible. 

With this brief introduction, we will follow 
our friends on their downward voyage to- 
wards the El Dorado of their hopes, 

The first day after leaving W—— passed 
much as it did to all who had occasion to de- 
scend the river in this manner, in those days. 
The whole party were delighted with the 
beautiful scenery that every turn in the river 
presented in a new aspect to their gaze, 
and they found themselves in better spirits 
than they had been since setting out on their 
journey; though now and then a thought of 
the gauntlet they must run from the savages, 
who swarmed either side of the river between 
them and Boonesborongh, would intrude itself 
in their minds, like a dark cloud in a summer 


sky. But this as quickly passed away, as they 
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thought of the precaution that would be taken, 
and the knowledge that danger was next to 
impossible, so long as they kept in the centre 
of the stream, and did not allow themselves 
to be allured ashore. The current of the 
river carried them along swiftly and smoothly, 
so that there was no need to use the sweeps, 
except when it set in towards either shore, or 
they beheld sume obstruction that it was 
necessary to avoid. And so the day passed 
away, and at nightfall they brought the boat 
into a little cove on the northern shore, where 
the night was spent in sleep by all hands. 
The next day passed much like the one 
that had preceded it; and when at last the 
sun went down, and the shades of night be- 
gan to gather, they did not pause, as they had 
done the night previous. The boat was kept 
in the centre of the stream, by one half of 
the crew, while the other half slept until 
midnight, and then were awakened to take 
their turn. In this manner the night wore 
away, without any incident worthy of being 
recorded, and the morning of the third day 
came on as bright and beautiful as those that 
had preceded it. They had now entered upon 


a country where danger was to be expected,_ 


and all through the forenoon a watch was 
kept upon either shore; but the hour of noon 
passed without a glimpse of a redskin being 
caught amid the trees that lined the bank on 
either side. 

The sun had commenced its downward 
course, and the voyagers had just finished 
their noontide meal, when each and every one 
was startled by a halloo coming from the 
southern bank, and apparently a short dis- 
tance ahead, near a spot where the current 
set in strong towards the shore. A sound so 
unexpected gave them all a shock, and turn- 
ed every eye in that direction; for the voice 
was unmistakably that of a white man. 
Breathlessly they waited for the hail to be re- 
peated, and soon their ears were again saluted 
by the cry: 

“Boat ahoy!” 

“What do you want?” shouted Philip, at 
the top of his voice, as he strove to penetrate 
the thick gloom of the forest at the point 
whence the hail had come, as the current car- 
ried them swiftly along, and inclined them 
towards the bank, at this particular spot. 

“For the love of God, take me on board. 
I’ve escaped from the savages, and have just 
had strength enough to drag myself to the 
bank of the river.” 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, trying 


like Philip to get a glimpse of this applicant 
for their mercy. “ Bring the boat up to the 
shore, Logan, and take him on at once, 
There’s a good chance there in the bend.” 

“That is the last thing I shall do,” answer- 
ed the young man, quietly; and then he 
turned to his companions. “Get out the 
sweeps, boys, and use them with a will. The 
current is strong here, and we mustn’t get any 
nearer that bank than we are now.” 

fy Why not, Philip? Surely, you are not 
going to leave that poor fellow to perish, either 
by hunger, or at the hands of the savages, 

after all the danger and suffering through 
which he has passed ?” said Mary Grant, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, and gazing up 
into his face with a look that was a mingling 
of surprise and pleading. 

“T think I shall, unless I am better convinc- 
ed of his honesty than I am now. Work with 
a will, boys,” he added, turning to his com- 
panions, who had paused in their efforts, to 
see if he really meant what he said; for, like 
their fair companion, they thought it very 
strange that he should be so heedless to this 
appeal for succor. 

“What can he mean, unless he seeks our 
aid?” asked the girl, in amazement. 

“Did you never hear that the Indians steal 
white children, and train them as decoys; and 
oftentimes force their captives, though sorely 
against their will, to enact the same part, and 
allure voyagers to destruction? It is often 
done on this river, and I was specially warned 
against this ruse on their part. If the one 
who has just hailed us is a captive, who has, 
as he says, made his escape from the Indians, 
and I knew him to be such, I would be the 
last one on this boat to leave him to his fate. 
But we cannot afford to endanger our own 
lives, when we do not know but he is playing 
us false, and is backed up by a score of red- 
skins. We must be cautious, if we ever ex- 
pect to see Boonesborough.” 

These words, as he meant they should, had 
the effect to alarm the whole party, and those 
at the sweeps worked as they had not done 
before to get the boat out into the stream, and 
as far from the shore as possible. Only Mary 
did not seem to be quite convinced that there 
was much danger, and there was a look upon 
her fair face that showed she could not bear 
the thought of leaving the wretch behind, 
without learning the truth of his story. 
Philip saw the look, and hastened to reassure 
her. 

“If possible, we will in some way find out 
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Entrapped. 


the truth of this appeal. Hark! Letushear 
what further he has to say.” 

“For the love of Heaven, if you be Chris- 
tians, do not leave me here to perish. Surely, 
you cannot be so heartless as to let me again 
fall into the hands of the savages ?” 

“Don’t answer him. We shall all be mur- 
dered, if we have anything to do with him,” 
exclaimed one of the women, who, but a few 
moments before, had been all sympathy with 
the appeal, but who, now there was danger to 
them in it, was for leaving him to his fate; 
and such, indeed, seemed to be the sentiments 
of the majority of the party. 

Beneath the efforts of the men, the boat 
moved slowly away towards the opposite 
shore, and the one on the opposite bank, 
perceiving it, redoubled his cries and 
entreaties. 

“ Do not forsake me,” he yelled. “Heaven 
will curse you if you do!” 

“It will, Philip,” said Mary, solemnly, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm. 

Philip was silent a moment, and then he 
exclaimed : 

“ Go down the bank, and swim out into the 
stream, and we will take you on board. The 
reason we do not now, is because we know not 
but you may be a decoy, to lure us to destruc- 
tion, and we will not place ourselves in such 
danger.” 

“I cannot swim. I never could in my life; 
and had I learned, I am too far gone now to 
do it. You need not have any fear of my be- 
ing a decoy, for, help me Heaven, I am not! 
If your hearts are not made of stone, you will 
not leave me here to perish.” 

The boat was moving slowly round the 
bend, for those at the sweeps had ceased their 
labors as soon as they were so far out that 
there was no danger of being carried up un- 
der the shore; so the conversation we have 
recorded had taken place with the unknown 
remaining in the same place on the bank as 
where he had first hailed them. But they 
would soon go round the bend, out of hear- 
ing, unless he followed on, and if anything 
was to be done on his account, it must be done 
at once. 

Philip Logan needed only the mute plead- 
ings of the eyes of Mary Grant, joined to the 
promptings of his own heart, to endeavor to 
succor the unknown. The mute appeal she 
made had the effect to decide him on the 
course he was to pursue, and in a measure to 
warp his better judgment; and he determined 
to decide the question, let the consequences 
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be what they might; but he would involve 
none other than himself in the danger of the 
undertaking. At the stern of the boat floated 
a small canoe, which was nearly always at- 
tached to boats of this description. His 
friends could remain idly floating down the 
stream, while he alone would test the honesty 
of the unknown, who still continued his cry 
for deliverance. 

In a few words he made known his inten- 
tion, and every one, with the exception of the 
girl, endeavored to dissuade him from it. She 
said nothing, but it was plain to see that her 
sympathies were with him. 

“For God’s sake, Logan, be careful!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Grant, as the young man sprang 
into the canoe, and turned its prow towards 
the shore, while the others, half-fearing that 
he was rushing to his death, urged him not to 
go. Mary alone was silent; but her looks 
were more eloquent than words, and they 
plainly told him not to turn back, though fear 
that danger might befall him was also 
apparent. 

“T shall do my best, friends; let come what 
will, it shall never be said that I refused to 
succor a human being in distress. If harm 
befalls me, you have only to keep on, and, I 
hope, reach Boonesborough in safety.” 

Philip, as he said this, took up the paddle 
lying in the bottom of the boat, and, seating 
himself in the stern, he sent it flying like an 
arrow towards the shore, making for the point 
where the voice of the unknown was still 
heard, though as yet not even a glimpse of him 
had been obtained. 

Eagerly our friends noted every motion of 
Philip, and as he neared the shore, they 
watched with breathless anxiety the first ap- 
pearance of the unknown; but the shadow 
beneath the bank was so dense that they 
could not penetrate it. They saw Philip 
pause for a moment upon the outskirts of the 
gloom, and although they could distinguish 
the sownd of voices, they could catch no word 
of what passed between them. A moment 
after, and the canoe and its occupant shot out 
of sight beneath the foliage, and then a 
terrible suspense, followed by a fearful war- 
whoop that rung out over the water, striking 

like a death-knell to their hearts; and then 
all was silent—a silence that was more terri- 
ble than the shout that had preceded it. 

For a moment none on board would give 
utterance to a word, but stood gazing, as if by 
some terrible fascination, upon the spot where 
the canoe had disappeared; but there was ne 
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sign of its return, and their hearts told them 
that their young leader was either dead, or in 
the power of the savages, and the former was 
a more merciful fate, oftentimes, than the 
latter. 

A wild cry burst from the lips of Mary 
Grant, as she sank down at the feet of her 
father. 

“I have killed him! O father, he would 
not have gone, had it not been for me. His 
blood is upon my hands.” 

Her father raised her in his arms, and car- 
ried her into the little cabin, where he was 
followed by the other women, to assist in her 
recovery from the swoon into which she had 
fallen; and as it was not deemed safe for 
them longer to remain exposed upon deck, 
they stayed in the cabin during the rest of the 
day. Comforted by the hope that Philip was 
a prisoner, and might manage to make his 
escape, Mary grew calmer as the afternoon 
wore away, and her father left her side, to as- 
sist the men on deck in the management of 
the boat, which, as night was fast coming on, 
they, must keep in the ceutre of the stream; 
for the danger that encompassed them was no 
longer imaginary. With the darkness, their 
vigilance increased. And here we will leave 
them, and follow the fortunes of Philip. 

When he had brought the canoe toa stand- 
still on the edge of the shadow, perhaps twen- 
ty feet from the belt of white sand that girded 
the shore, he had called to the object of his 
search to step out into sight, and the man had 
done so, clambering down the steep bank upon 
the sand, but apparently with great effort, 
dragging one leg after him, as though it was 
wounded. The foliage was so thick that his 
eye could not penetrate it on either side ; and, 
determining to lose no more time, he sent the 
canoe up the little rivulet at whose head the 
unknown stood, and at once bade him take 
his place therein, which he proceeded to do, 
though not so swiftly as he might have done. 
But he was in at last, and Philip had given a 
backward stroke that was propelling the canoe 
out again on the bosom of the river, when he 
found himself seized by a couple of savages, 
and at the same moment a fierce war-whoop 
rang through the forest, as if from a score of 
throats. But Philip was not a man togive up 
without a struggle, no matter how great the 
odds, and, by a quick movement, he threw off 
the grasp of his captors, and, raising his pad- 
dle, he dealt one of them a blow upon the 
head, that sent him senseless into the water. 
Turning quickly, he aimed another at the 


head of the savage, but before it could de- 
scend, the villain who had acted the part of 
decoy, by a motion of the boat sent him head- 
long upon the sand, and before he could re- 
cover his feet, he found himself surrounded 
by at least a dozen redskins, who, by gestures, 
threatened him with instant death, should he 
make any further attempt to escape. Seeing 
that further resistance was worse than useless, 
he made no attempt to regain his feet, until 
he was commanded to by the one who seemed 
to be the leader of the party. 

The look of utter contempt and abhorrence 
that Philip cast upon the decoy, caused that 
worthy to slink into the background, where 
he remained while the arms of their captive 
were being firmly secured, and preparations 
made for a march. A few words passed be- 
tween the savages, and although Philip could 
not understand all, he learned enough to 
know that they were to make no further at~ 
tempt upon the occupants of the boat at pres- 
ent, perhaps knowing that to get them into 
their power now by stratagem was next to 
impossible. 

A few moments, and their preparation for 
departure was complete, and with a sad heart 
Philip turned his back to the river, and upon 
his friends, and, in the midst of the savages, 
plunged into the depths of the forest. 

For a couple of hours, they kept on their 
way, without pausing for a moment, or hardly 
a word being exchanged between them. Their 
course had been directly south, and every step 
had taken Philip further from his friends, 
whom he had little hopes of ever seeing 
again—at least not until years of wretched 
captivity should have passed, even should his 
life be spared. 

As near as he could judge, two hours had 
passed, when they halted, and, leaving a say- 
age on either side of him, the main party 
passed on for a few rods, and apparently held 
an animated debate, in which he could see 
that the renegade took a prominent part, by 
gesticulations that were plainly visible from 
the point where he stood. 

After a few minutes, some conclusion ap- 
peared to be arrived at,in which the decoy 
appeared to have had his way, and at a sign 
from those in advance, Philip and his guard 
moved forward, and again they pushed on. 
But they no longer held the course they had 
been pursuing, but held round towards the 
west; and a fear took possession of the heart 
of the captive, for he had heard that the river 
somewhere, not a long distance before them, 
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made a great bend to the southward, and he 
was afraid that it was their intention to again 
strike the river, and attempt the capture of 
the flat-boat. 

Full of these conflicting fears, Philip kept 
pace with the savages, and at last the sun 
went down, and darkness filled the forest, and 
soon after this, to his surprise and satisfac- 
tion, the party encamped for the night. A 
fire was built, and food produced, of which 
they seemed to have a liberal supply along 
with them, in addition to some small game 
they had captured near nightfall. A goodly 
share was placed before Philip, whu, knowing 
that he should need all his strength, ate 
heartily; and when the meal was concluded, 
he was bound securely, hand and foot, with 
thongs, so that there appeared no possibility 
of his escaping. This done, his captors threw 
themselves on the ground, a little distance 
from him, and in a short time the whole party 
appeared to be buried in profound slumber. 

It was a long time before sleep would come 
to the eyelids of Philip, but at last the scene 
about him became indistinct; he no longer 
saw the trees above him, nor the forms of the 
savages lying so near him, except like a 
shadowy dream. A moment more, and he 
would have been as unconscious as his captors 
appeared to be, had not a stealthy movement 
close by his side startled him, and, raising his 
head slightly from the ground, he beheld, by 
the dim firelight that flashed out brightly now 
and then, the form of the decoy close by his 
side, and the next moment a warning voice 
exclaimed : 

“ Hist!” 

Hardly knowing what to think, Philip 
watched the motions of the decoy, as he crept 
closer to him. When so near that he could 
have touched him, he beheld the gleam of a 
knife, and for a moment thought the renegade 
was about to take his life. But in this he was 
agreeably disappointed; for in a moment he 
had severed the thongs that confined his 
limbs, and then whispered in his ear: 

“ Make not the slightest noise, and I'll save 
you if Ican. Follow me; but be careful that 
even a leaf does not rustle beneath your feet. 
Come !” 

Bewildered by this unexpected chance for 
deliverance, Philip knew hardly what to think. 
It seemed strange that the renegade should 
try to save him, after all he had done to betray 
him into the power of the savages. Yet it 
was a chance for escape that was not to be 


neglected, and it was no place there to question 
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his companion, who now seemed willing to do 
him a good turn. Rising noiselessly to his 
fet, he followed the decoy, who glided away 
into the forest, as noiselessly as a phantom. 
It was not until an hundred rods were placed 
between him and the savages, that his com- 
panion paused, and allowed him to come to 
his side. 

“So far we are safe,” he said, in a low tone. 
“Before us, not a great distance off, is the 
river, and it is not possible that your boat has 
as yet gone round the great bend. If we can 
only get on board we are safe, and I am out 
of the power of the savages forever.” 

“T had judged that you were as mucha 
savage as any of them,” said Philip. “To you 
certainly do I owe my captivity, and perhaps 
many others not so fortunate as myself.” 

“I have been obliged fo act the part of a 
decoy, to save my life,” said his companion, 
earnestly; “but I shall do it no more. Cer- 
tainly I shall not, if we make our escape; and 
if I once more fall into their hands, my doom 
is sealed. Surely, you believe that I am 
speaking the truth, after my efforts now to 
save you?” 

“God knows I hope you are. But let us 
hurry on, and reach the river as soon as pos- 
sible. Every moment I expect to have the 
savages howling at our heels.” 

“TI do not think they will soon miss us. 
They were all sleeping soundly when we left, 
and our footsteps could not have awakened 
them.” 

Philip cast a glance backward. As yet he 
was by no means sure of the good intentions 
of the decoy. He hoped he was true, but he 
was haunted by a thought that, after all, it 
might be a carefully-contrived plot between 
him and the savages to get possession of the 
boat, and he knew that he must act with the 
utmost caution. Suddenly he started, and a 
thrill of alarm filled his soul. A shadowy ob- 
ject glided amid the trees behind them, re- 
sembling much the form of an Indian. It 
was out of sight in a moment, but Philip felt 
that he could not have been mistaken. He 
mentioned it to his companion. 

“You must have been mistaken,” he said, 
hastily. “I saw the same object, I think; but 
it was nothing more than the shadow of a 
tree, cast by the rising moon. But come, let 
us reach the river as soon as possible.” 

With hasty strides he passed on, Philip fol- 
lowing close upon his heels. After half an 
hour of rapid walking, they saw the river, 
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heart of the forest, as the moonlight played 
upon its surface. A few moments brought 
them to the bank, at a spot where it came 
down with a great sweep to the northward, 
with the current setting strongly against the 
southern shore, so that Philip saw at a glance 
that the boat would be brought well up to 
them, unless those on board made extra 
efforts to keep the other side of the stream. 
His companion assured him that it was im- 
possible for the boat to have passed as yet, so 
they ensconced themselves in a dense thicket 
that lined the shore. Philip’s mind was filled 
with conflicting opinions as regarded the good 
faith of the man beside him, who, in a low 
tone, proceeded to give him what he said was 
a true version of his capture by the savages 
nearly a year before. 

“As for myself, I-would have died before I 
would have been the instrument of luring 
those of my own race to destruction,” said 
Philip, when he had finished. 

“ Life is sweet, and when it is at stake, a 
man will do much to save it,” was the answer. 
“But look! is not that a boat, under the 
shadow of the bank yonder? It will be out 
into the moonlight in a moment.” 

Eagerly Philip looked in the direction indi- 
cated by his companion, and he saw that he 
was right. A boat, and no doubt theirs—as 
no others had gone down the river for several 
days, or were to follow immediately—was 
emerging from the shadows that at this point 
extended nearly across the river. The mo- 
ment that was to decide his fate was fast ap- 
proaching, and he stole a glance at his com- 
panion, and then backwards into the forest, as 
if he more than half expected to see a score 
of savages springing up amid the shadows. 
Onward came the boat, and Philip saw with 
satisfaction that those on board were alive to 
their situation. They had noticed which way 
the current was setting, and the sweeps were 
out, showing that they had no notion of being 
carried close to the bank, from which they had 
such good reason to fear a foe lurked behind 
_ every tree. ' 

“When they are near enough, hail them, 
and tell them to allow the boat to float with 
the current,” said the decoy. 

But Philip made no reply. As yet, he hard- 
ly knew what to do, when the safety of both 
himself and his friends was concerned. 

On came the boat, urged on by the long 
sweeps and the stout arms that worked them. 
A moment more, and they would be opposite 
them, but far out beyond the centre of the 
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stream. The decoy began to grow impatient. 

“ Why don’t you hail them ?” he exclaimed, 

_ ina tone that betrayed more impatience of 
delay, than f.ar of being left behind. 

“T fear they will not recognize my voice, 
but think this is another trap laid for them. 
If it were only daylight, now, I could show 
myself, and they would not hesitate a mo- 
ment. If I should hail them loudly, don’t 
you think it might be the means of bringing 
the savages upon us?” 

“TI am sure it would not,” he answered, ea- 
gerly, betraying more than he would have 
cared to have done, if he was still in reality 
what Philip feared. 

Each word, as it fell from his lips, was new 
proof to the suspicions of Philip, and this an- 
swer decided him as to the course he would 
pursue, and, raising his voice, he hailed the 
boat, but in such an altered tone that it was 
very doubtful if it was recognized by those on 
board. 

The only answer was for those at the sweeps 
to suspend operations for a moment; but they 
were renewed the next with redoubled vigor, 
and the boat moved still further towards the 
opposite bank. 

“ They do not know your voice. Tell them 
your name, and see what effect that has upon 
them. It does not seem possible that they 
would leave you to your fate,” said the decoy, 
in an uneasy tone. 

Again Philip hailed them, giving his name, 
and asking why they did not come to his aid. 
But with a like result. 

The boat had now gone past them, and was 
leaving them behind as fast as the current 
and their efforts could carry them. 

“We must follow on down the bank,” ex- 
claimed the decoy, as he started off, followed 
by Philip, who appeared to take the matter 
much calmer than his companion. 

Another point was soon reached, leaving 
the boat above them, and again the decoy de- 
manded that Philip should hail them, which 
this time he did, speaking in French, well 
knowing that at least Mr. Grant and his 
daughter would understand what he was 
saying. 

“ Bring the boat nearer the shore, friends, 
but not further than the centre of the stream. 
There is danger here; but I am in hopes to 
escape, by swimming off to you.” 

“ What have you said ?” demanded the de- 
coy, in a tone that savored of authority 
more than aught else; and he put his hand 
upon his belt, where the knife that had 
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cut Philip’s cords still glittered in the 
moonlight. 

“Something that will bring them round, I 
think. Look! I am right; they are coming 
this way.” 

At this moment, Philip detected a sudden 
motion on the part of his companion, and, 
glancing round, he was just in time to see the 
tufted head of an Indian disappear behind a 
tree but a few rods off. That sight, and the 
signal on the part of the decoy, dispelled any 
lingering doubts he might have entertained as 
to the honesty of purpose on the part of that 
worthy. That his escape was only a part of a 
plot to betray them all into the power of the 
savages there could no longer be any doubt, 
and he knew that if he would save his life, 
the moment had come for him to act, and by 
a desperate stroke alone could he hope to be 
successful. The boat was worked out into the 
centre of the stream, and there remained 
floating idly on the current. 


“You will have to hail them again,” said 
the decoy, impatiently. 

With the rapidity of thought, Philip sprang 
upon the villain. A moment more, and the 
knife was in his hand, flashing in the moon- 
light, and the next it was buried to the hilt 
in the heart of the decoy, who, with a terri- 
ble cry, sank upon the earth. A moment 
more, and Philip was struggling in the waters 
of the river, striking boldly out towards the 
boat that was still above him. 

Another moment, and a fierce war-whoop 
rang through the forest, and a shower of ar- 
rows fell about his head, none of which did 
liim any harm. He reached the boat in safety, 
and was helped on board by his companions, 
who warmly welcomed him back among them, 
almost as one risen from the dead. But no 
welcome was dearer to him than that of Mary 
Grant; and a few days after the remainder of 
the voyage had been successfully accomplish- 
ed, he made her his wife. 


FREE! 


BY J. J. M. 


From the heights of the topmost mountain, from the depths of the bottomless sea, 
As the sound of a musical fountain, a voice ever crieth, “ Be free!” 

In the breeze that springs from the highlands, that is borne over valley and lea, 

In the zephyrs of tropical islands, there’s a sweet voice crying, “ Be free!” 

In the winds that blow o’er the ocean, that are sweeping from sea to sea, 

In a tone of impassioned emotion, there the voice ever crieth, “ Be free!” 


So I think, in the bright world above us, where abideth the mystic “To Be,” 
That with beautiful beings who love us there are we eternally free. 

For behind the immutable dim unknown, and across the “ Jasper Sea,” 
When we travel the wearisome way alone, at our journey’s end are free. 


MY FORTUNE. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


I ALwAys had a notion that in the great 
eternal economy of things, there must be a 
fortune in store for me somewhere. I can 
give no reason for this conviction, unless it 
may be found in the fact that Nature has given 
me an innate perception of the beautiful, and 
an absorbing love for its harmonies. It seem- 
ed to me improbable that these feelings were 
designed to have no other exercise through 
my whole life, than a painful shrinking from 
violation. I cannot tell how it is, but there 


seems to be an inseparable connection be- 
tween poverty and coarseness. Not that 
wealth of itself can refine; but it opens a way 
to the various sources of refinement. 

I believe that as a baby, I must have been 
dressed in coarse plaids of inharmonious 
colors. As far back as I can remember, I re- 
call a painful consciousness of incongruity in 
the patterns of my gowns. Coarse calicoes, 
with huge printed figures, representing noth- 
ing in the world, unless it were the daubs_on 
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the palette of an unskilled painter, were in- 
variably bought for me. Once or twice a 
year, father was commissioned to bring home 
such materials for clothing as the family need- 
ed, when he went to market. Our dresses 
were usually bought in one piece, by which 
convenient arrangement mother and baby, 
blonde and brunette, were all rigged out in 
the same color and pattern; so that we had 
the same general resemblance as a row of 
glass bottles of different sizes. Whenever a 
new hat or cloak was provided, which hap- 
pened only at rare intervals, it was always in 
the fag-end of the fashion, though father as- 
sured us, in good faith—for he had the assur- 
ance direct from the shop-keeper—that the 
article was in the best style worn. 

How well I recollect the first time I ever 
selected a dress for myself. Sam—my oldest 
brother—had succeeded, one winter, in trap- 
ping several mink. Of the money for the sale 
of the fur, he gave me enougl: to purchase the 
dress. I believe now that it was selfish in 
me to take it. My generous-hearted brother, 
with his fresh, handsome face, and his lithe, 
sinewy form, was perpetually at a disadvan- 
tage, by reason of his tanned wrists, and star- 
ing boot-legs. His clothes were invariably 
home-made, and I have noticed that home- 
made garments for men’s wear have always a 
tendency to leave the wrists bare, and the 
boot-legs exposed, to say nothing of a natural 
antipathy in coat-fronts, displayed in an un- 
controllable disposition to fly apart. Sam, 
however, resolutely shut his eyes to the defi- 
ciencies in’ his own attire; but when his 
mink-skins were sold, saved money enough to 
buy a school-book or two for himself, and gave 
the rest to me. I can never relate the impor- 
tance, the trepidation, the consultations with 
Sam, growing out of the first choice of a dress. 
When the purchase was at last completed, the 
pattern was a blue wool-delaine; and, being 
neatly fitted by a cousin from a neighboring 
village, looked so smart when it was made up, 
that everything I had to wear with it grew 
shabbier than ever, by comparison. 

At this time, I was about fifteen years old. 
Sam was older than I, and there were half a 
dozen children younger, from Susan, aged 
thirteen, in a regular gradation down to the 
year-old baby. What, with the children, 
whose “ order,” phrenologically speaking, was 
wholly undeveloped, and the wall-papers, 
hideous with dirt and coarse coloring, and the 
wood-colored floors mottled with rugs, into 
which were drawn floral attempts, without 
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form or comeliness, and the old-fashioned 
furniture—not that to be old-fashioned was so 
bad, if it had not borne upon its face evidence 
that in its best days it was the cheapest to be 
had—with these, and many other disagree- 
abilities, our house was to me a perpetual 
penance — like those assumed by devout 
Catholics for the mortification of their pride. 

I remember one rough day in March, when 
the snow was piled into drifts, making the 
roads nearly impassable, father was shelling 
corn in the kitchen, mother was at “work 
upon rags,” and the children had made an 
incongruous mixture of rags and cob-houses 
over all the floor, when there was a knock at 
the front door. My face flushed with angry 
shame, that any one should come and find the 
house in such a state. We had no fire, except 
in the kitchen. We never had. 

“It’s Doctor Bright, and he’s coming in,” 
said five-year-old Joe, who had scuttled to the 
door with father, and now scuttled back again, 
in time to make this announcement. 

I was angrier and more ashamed than ever. 
Doctor Bright was a young physician, lately 
settled in the near village, and, as is usual in 
country places, was held to be a person of 
great importance. I looked resentfully at my 
faded calico, in which the original variety of 
tawdry colors had been washed into one dingy 
no-color. Obeying a sudden impulse, I hur- 
ried up to my room by the back stairs, and 
slipped on the blue delaine. 1 then changed 
my clumsy boots, for some that were only one 
degree less clumsy, smoothed my hair, and 
was back in the kitchen again by the time the 
doctor, who had seen to rubbing down his 
horse, was ready to come in. The moment I 
stepped into the room, I became painfully 
aware that I was quite too fine for my sur- 
roundings—that I was an incongruity, an 
anachronism, anything that is out of place— 
amid the general untidiness of the house and 
its inmates. But it was too late to make a 
second change, for Doctor Bright was already 
at the door. So, when I had sullenly given 
my hand to be shaken by our visitor—for, 
though it was the first time we had seen him, 
he, with a cheerful heartiness, went through 
that ceremony with us all—I retreated into a 
corner, more resentful and shame-faced than 
ever. 

“Come, boys,” said my father, “ we've got 
to get a crew together to shovel the road out. 
’Taint no use breaking roads this weather, for 
they'll fill in about as fast as we can throw 
out. But sickness is what we are all liable to, 
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and the doctor here has got to get through to 
see a patient. So we'll do as we'd be done by, 
and give him a pass. Do you sit still, sir, and 
make yourself comfortable here ;” for the doc- 
tor was rising as if to go out with the others. 
“We'll have as many men as we have shovels, 
and in an hour or so, mebbe, we'll be ready 
for you.” 

When father and the boys were gone, Doc- 
tor Bright sat by the fire warming himself, 
and talking with mother, who was putting 
away her work, and preparing to get “ a bit of 
supper.” I felt ill enough at ease in my cor 
ner, and my comfort was not at all enhanced 
when Bessie, suddenly espying my change of 
dress, cried out: 

“ Where you going, Jane?” 

“ Nowhere,” I answered, shortly. 

“Why, you’ve got on the best things you’ve 
got,” cried my communicative sister. 

I hope I shall not be thought very vixenish, 
if I confess to having felt a strong desire to 
shake her. The doctor looked amused, but 
took Bess on his knee, and began telling her 
a wonderful story about “ Hop o’ my Thumb,” 
in hearing which she forgot all about Jane’s 
best things. By-and-by he put the child 
down, and came to the window nearest my 
corner, where my one pet plant blossomed 
sweetly—my beloved tea-rose, which was to 
me very nearly what Esther Summerson’s doll 
was to her in her dreary child-life at Miss 
Barbary’s—only the great want in Esther's 
life was affection ; that in mine was beauty. 

“A fine, thrifty-looking bush,” said the doe- 
tor, smelling one of the roses. “I suppose it 
is yours, Miss Hoyt?” 

“Why do you suppose so?” 

“O, I fancy I can discover a connecting 
link between it and you,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“ Well, it is mine.” 

“One could almost imagine, seeing it soli- 
tary, and so thriving, that your feeling for it is 
something like what the prisoner of Fenestrelle 
felt for his Picciola. Have you ever read 
Picciola ?” 

“No. I have never read anything but 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and the Farmer’s Almanac.” 

The two former comprised the cireulating 
library of our neighborhood, and the latter 
was our only annual. I was aware of the in- 
congruity of the list, and gave it with a kind 
of reckless bitterness. 

“TI think you would like Picciola,” returned 
the doctor, whose pleasant tones must have 


contrasted strongly with mine, which were 
curt and resentful. I have a very good trans- 
lation of the work, and will leave it for you 
some time when I am riding this way, if you 
care to read it.” 

I thanked him briefly. 

“ He will never think of it again,” I reflect- 
ed, disdainfully. 

I was to learn, however, that Doctor 
Bright had a memory, even for trifles; for, a 
few days later, he brought me the book. I 
can never describe what a fascination the 
beautiful story had for me. I read, and read 
it again, and re-baptized my tea-rose, its new 
name being Picciola. 

I hardly know how it was brought about, 
except that the suggestion came from Doctor 
Bright, but the next fall Sam and I were sent 


to the village academy. Mother, with a self- ~ 


denial which I thought little of then, but 
which I can scarcely remember now without 
tears, exerted herself to the utmost to give us 
a decent outfit. I think Sam was almost 
ready to cry for joy, when it was decided that 
we were to go, and I was quite ready to cry 
or laugh, or do any ridiculous thing, I was so 
glad for Sam and for myself, and so grateful 
to Doctor Bright. A term of school may not 
seem a great thing, but it was much for us. 
Sam had always had intellectual longings, as 
I well knew. This event decided his career. 
He is now a college professor, with the mili- 
tary rank of colonel—acquired by his bravery 
in the late war. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
add that his wrists and boot-legs give him no 
trouble now. ‘ 

I began teaching soon afterwards, and was 
able to be better dressed than formerly, and 
to make some slight improvement in things 
at home. But my fortune seemed no nearer 
than before. It had got to be a standing joke 
with Doctor Bright, to whom I had once in- 
advertently declared my belief that I had a 
fortune somewhere in the world, and was 
only separated from it by mistake. 

“ O, by the way, Jane, has the Grand Pasha 
sent a messenger round with that fortune of 
yours yet?” he would ask, tossing the young- 
est of the children upon his shoulder, taking 
a second upon his knee, and perhaps holding 
the third under his arm. 

You see he had got a habit of resting at our 
house frequently in returning from his drives 
into the remoter districts, and the younger 
children were very familiar with him. 

“ Never mind about the Grand Pasha. The 
fortune is sure to come,” I would answer, 
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confidently; and the more he jested about it, 
the more perversely I clung to my assertion. 

It was, I think, the third winter after our 
acquaintance with Doctor Bright commenced, 
that I made an evening visit at a neighboring 
house, intending, indeed, to stay all night, but 
company having come quite late, I found it 
would not be convenient; so I prepared to go 
home. The distance was about half a mile; 
but I was perfectly familiar with the way, and 
only laughed at Mrs. Jenks, who said it was 
too bad for me to go so far alone, and she 
wished she had a boy to send with me. 

I did not mind going alone that night. In- 
deed, no company could have pleased me so 
well, for I had just been hearing that Doctor 
Bright was engaged to Miss Hepburn, the 
belle and beauty of the village, and I wanted 
time to think it over. Not that it was any- 
thing to me—only I had not yet got used to 
regarding him in the character of an engaged 
man. It was a clear, moonlit winter evening, 
and I walked fast, both to keep myself warm, 
and to keep pate with my thoughts. I was— 
quite unnecessarily, of course—going through 
a series of convincing arguments, to assure 
myself that Doctor Bright’s choice was a very 
natural one, quite to be expected, indeed, 
when I heard sleigh-bells just behind me, and 
stepped aside to let the traveller pass. In- 


stead of doing so, he stopped, and spoke to 
me. 


“ Wont you ride, miss?” he said, in a thick, 
repulsive voice. 

“No, thank you,” I answered, shortly. 

“Wont ride, eh? Give me your money, 
then. Fifty dollars is about what I want. 
You've got it, I know. Or, if you haven’t, 
give me what you have got, or I'll carry you 
off, neck and heels. Which will you do?” 

Now it happened that I had nearly fifty 
dollars with me. I had lately closed a school, 
and one object of my evening’s visit had been 
to get the money due me on a town order. It 
flashed upon me then that Mr. Jenks had 
called after me, as I went out at the door: 

“ Look out for your money, Jane, and don’t 
hang it on the bushes anywhere on your way 
home. Fifty dollars don’t grow on every bush, 
you know.” 

Undoubtedly this facetious, loud-voiced 
warning had been overheard by the ruffian, 
from some convenient covert, giving confirma- 
tion to the old saying, “Satan befriends his 
own.” I could ill afford to lose my money. I 
had spent hours in planning how it could be 
best expended, calculating to a nicety what 


part should afford a new wall-paper for the 
best room—what portion should brighten my 
flower-garden with Japan lilies, and a long- 
coveted bed of verbenas—how much should 
furnish spring garments fur my sisters and 
myself. And now, to lose all “at one fell 
swoop,” I could not bear it. At least I would 
not if I could help it. So, to the ruffian’s 
questioning, “ Which will you do?” I answer- 
ed, as bravely as I could: 

“T do not intend to do either.” 

“You don’t? But you will, though!” he 
swore, with a terrible oath, rising at the same 
time, and throwing down his reins, and a 
whip which he carried in his hand. 

I cannot tell what gave me the idea, but 
with electric quickness I sprang forward, and 
seized the whip. Then I gave the horse—a 
spirited animal, which was already nettled by 
waiting—as sharp acut as my right arm could 
deal. The creature plunged madly forward, 
throwing the man across the sleigh-seat in an 
ungainly fashion. I turned and ran in the 
opposite direction with all my might. I had 
a faint hope of reaching the house I had lately 
left, before the man could gather up his reins 
and get sufficient control of his maddened 
steed to turn and follow me. So I ran as I 
had never run before. But I was yet at quite 
a distance from the desired shelter, when I 
heard sleigh-bells behind me, at every heart- 
beat, growing nearer and more distinct. I 
gathered up my failing strength for one more 
desperate effort. Useless! The sleigh came 
up with me, and stopped, as it had done be- 
fore. The same moment, I fell senseless to 
the ground. 

When I recovered consciousness, I was ly- 
ing on a lounge in Mrs. Jenks’s sitting-room. 
Mrs. Jenks herself was standing over me, and 
Doctor Bright, at a little distance, was mixing 
something in a tumbler. I could not make 
out why I was there, or what had happened, 
until I saw the whip lying where I had drop- 
ped it on the floor. That recalled my night's 
adventure. 

“The man!” I cried. “Where is he?” 

“Here?” returned Doctor Bright, coming 
beside the lounge. “ You are a brave girl, 
aren’t you? How did you know it was not a 
messenger sent by somebody from somewhere, 
to bring your fortune, that you were running 
away from, instead of me ?” 

“TI did not run away from you. It was—the 
other.” 

“What other? Or, stop! Drink this cor- 
dial. Now, you are to lie entirely still for 
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fifteen minutes. If, at the end of that time, 
your pulse concludes to behave itself like a 
reasonable, well-ordered pulse, as it should be, 
you may tell your story.” 

There was nothing for me but to comply. I 
suppose my pulse thought it best to fall into 
the arrangement also, for when the time had 
expired, Doctor Bright, with his finger upon 
my wrist, said: 

“ Now for the other. Let us know whether 
your first scare was as profoundly reasonable 
as the last.” 

I briefly related what had happened. An 
angrier face than Doctor Bright’s, during the 
recital, I have never seen. “1 must have met 
the man,” he said. But the villain went by 
him like a shot. He had heard him swearing 
fearfully. Was he like any one I had ever 
known? Could I identify him, if I were to 
see him again? Such a dastardly outrage 
must not go unpunished. He would hunt the 
scoundrel down, if it took his last dollar. 

These, and kindred exclamations, broke 
from the irate physician’s lips, as he walked 
the floor excitedly. At last he picked up and 
began to examine the whip. 

“Tf I only had the scoundrel’s name, or 
something by which we might identify him,” 
he said. “Ha! What is this?” 

In turning it around and around in his 
hand, he had discovered that the whip-handle 
was in two parts, one fitted into the other by 
a screw. He took them apart, and closely 
examined the separate pieces. 

“A curious arrangement,” he said. “I 
wonder what it is for.” Suddenly he struck 
the shorter piece violently upon the floor. 
Out of it there fell a small tube-like tin box. 
“Why, Jane,” cried the doctor, opening the 
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tube, and displaying its contents, “ who would 
have thought your fortune was to come in 
such a guise! See here—and here!” laying 
before me successively bank bills to the 
amount of three thousand dollars. “I think 
we will not be particular about hunting the 
villain down. It appears that your own right 
hand has punished him pretty heavily.” 

“Is this money mine?” I asked, in great 
excitement, 

“T don’t know who has a better right to it. 
The scoundrel will never have the hardihood 
to claim it, in face of the evidence against 
him.” 

“O, how good it is! Now Sam can go to 
college, and home can be made beautiful, and 
the children educated. And you were the 

yrand Pasha’s messenger, after all; for I 
should never have discovered my fortune, but 
for you.” 

“It is this messenger’s duty, however, to 
inform you that some of these bills may be 
identified as stolen property—in which case 
you must give them up, I suppose.” 

But they never were. Doctor Bright took 
the money to a bank, the next day, and de- 
posited it in my name. A great many efforts 
were made to identify the bills, but none suc- 
ceeded. And Sam went to college, and home 
was beautified, and the children educated. 
And T am married to Doctor Bright—for the 
story of his engagement was all a sham—and 
am the happiest of the happy. There is no 
lack of beauty in my new home, but my old 
tea-rose still blooms by itself on a gay little 
plant-stand. There is a larger stand, filled 
with rare and costly flowers, but not one of 
them Is the object of such care and tenderness 
as my solitary “ Pieciola.” 
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Genevieve, come to me in my dreama, 


- And cheer my soul with song; 


Came floating down on the pale moonbeams, 
Like one of the angel throng. 

Biting with you a harp of gold, Genevieve, 
Tuned to the Master’s praise, 

And sing of the sights you behold, Genevieve, 
Along the shining ways. 

Genevieve, whisper the secret of heaven 
To me when yon stop to rest,— 

Of joys and happiness thereby given, 

. In the home cf tie pure and blest; 


Tell me, if you know of all, Genevieve, 
That we mortals do here below; 

Whatever betides great and small, Genevieve, 
As onward through life we go. 


Genevieve, come to me in my dreams, 
And bind a wreath for my brow; 

Come floating down on the pale moonbeams, 
As they shine o’er the frozen snow; 

Lay your soft white hands on mine, Genevieve, 
And swear, by your purity’s fame, 

That now and ferever I’m thine, Genevieve, 
By title, by right, and by name. ~ 
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DAVID AKHURST’S LOVE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Tue Radcliffes had come to the Point late 
this season, but when once the great house 
was open, one forgot that it had ever seemed 
dark, and gloomy, and forbidding. Vale 
Radcliffe could not remember the time when 
first they had begun to spend two or three 
months of every year at Clove Point, for her 
first memories were of the queer fishermen 
who lived in their queer little huts on the 
shore a half mile from her father’s dwelling. 
She knew them all, and many were the 
tokens of kindness, in the shape of curious 
shells, bits of velvet green mosses and tufts of 
tangled sea-weed, which she received, giving 
in return whatever her kind heart saw was 
most needful. Any time she would leave her 
own gay set to see some poor fisher-boy who 
had, perhaps, been clambering over the rocks 
the whole day to find a rare plant which he 
had heard she wanted. , 

And yet, never was a prouder woman than 
this same Vale Radcliffe. Cool, self-poised, 
and reticent among her equals, utterly disre- 
gardful of their opinions, when. conflicting 
with her own, she was a true daughter of the 
Radcliffe house in every sense of the word. 
Queenly in her powers, she carried her sceptre 
with a royal hand, and her subjects were 
loyal to the death, fearing nothing so much 
as a look of indifference from her. 

They were late this year, as I said, but they 
meant to make the most of it now they were 
there. 

“Such a strange place for you to like, Miss 
Radcliffe,” Doctor Lynde Ray said to her, 
after having stood for full ten minutes looking 
over the hemlocks towards the sea, which 
was, however, invisible. “I would never have 
believed it.” 

Miss Radcliffe came from the breakfast 
table and stood beside him. 

“Do you hear the great harp?” she asked, 
leaning forward and listening, with raised 
finger. “I have heard it come through the 
trees like unearthly music, sometimes, on 
stormy nights!” 

Her face grew grand and solemn, but her 
eyes were soft and luminous. 

Doctor Lynde sighed. If his words or 
presence had only brought the look there! 
But he knew better. 


“You are quite oblivious to mortals, in 
Nature’s presence, I see,” he said, half in 
jest. 

“ Perhaps so,” she answered, rousing her- 
self. “But come, we are going down the 
beach for a ride, and you can judge better of 
our Clove after having seen it.” 

The carriages were for guests. Miss Rad- 
cliffe rode in the saddle, accompanied by her 
father. 

It was a gay retinue which wound through 
the sweet-scented hemlocks on this rich 
October morning, and every fisherman’s cot- 
tage seemed alive, they were so eager to wel- 
come back their grand friends once more. 

As they passed one of the smaller houses, a 
young girl, bare-footed and bare-armed, ran 
out to meet them. Miss Radcliffe stopped, 
and her face was full of smiles as she greeted 
her. 

“ How do you do, Bessie? Are you glad to 
see us again ?” 

The little thing curtesied, and in her em- 
barrassment, having attempted evidently 
what it was hard work to perform, caught up 
her apron in her fingers as she answered : 

“We be, ma’am; and, miss, Dave has got 
the beautifulest basket for you. Such as you 
told him of last year.” 

“Do you hear, father?” Miss Radcliffe 
said, her face as much aglow as the child’s, 
“ The very thing I wanted.” 

“If you come in, it be ready for you, Dave 
said we shouldn’t touch it.” 

“You go on, I will overtake you,” Miss 
Radcliffe said, as she slid from the saddle, 
and went up the path towards the door. 

Doctor Lynde could hardly believe his eyes 
at the change which seemed to have come 
over his haughty friend. Who would have 
dreamed of the beautiful Miss Radcliffe enter- 
ing a fisherman’s cottage? or who would 
have believed that they dare love her as tifey 
did? He rode on in amazement, looking back 
at almost every step to assure himself that 
what he saw was reality. 

Miss Radcliffe was upon the threshold, 
when a man, in a sailor’s jacket, came hur- 
riedly around the house, calling, “ Bessie!” 
He stopped short as he saw her, his face 
flushing and paling in the same instant. 
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Miss Radcliffe turned, and held out her hand 
cordially. 

It was a white, slender hand which she ex- 
tended, and the jewels upon it were rare and 
costly ones, though one need not have noticed 
these, when such a kindly face beamed above. 
The man looked, all at once, as if he meant to 
strike, instead of take it in friendly greeting, 
for, as the delicate fingers touched his brown- 
ed and hardened ones, his eyes grew fierce 
and blazing, and, spite of his coarse surround- 
ings, his manner made him seem her equal, 
or, at least, not very far beneath her. 

“Tam glad to see you, David,” Miss Rad- 
cliffe said, smiling into his eyes. “I was just 
going in to get the basket which Bessie told 
me of.” 

Her gentle words drove the fierceness from 
his manner, and he entered the cottage with 
her. 

She had a pleasant word for all, but David 
seemed to be a special favorite with her. She 
thanked him over and over again for his 
thoughtfulness, and as she went out reminded 
him of his last year’s promise, to pilot them 
upon the sea whenever they wished to try the 
water. 

Doctor Lynde had left the party and was 
awaiting her outside. 

“ This is one of my friends, David Akhurst, 
Doctor Lynde,” Miss Radcliffe said, cour- 
teously. 

The fisherman bowed as a prince might 
have done, but his black eyes were wide and 
shining as Doctor Lynde handed Miss Rad- 
cliffe to the saddle. 

She rode away, smiling, Doctor Lynde 
walking by her side, but there were no an- 
swering smiles upon David Akhurst’s face. 
He watched them for a few rods, then went 
back doggedly to his work. 

In the evening Doctor Lynde was thought- 
ful. He had seen new and unexpected phases 
in Miss Radcliffe’s character, and these new 
phases made him more in love with her—if 
that were possible—than ever. He looked 
across the room to where she was sitting. 
Handsome and haughty, with a mien a queen 
inight envy, and yet, how gentle and tender 
she had been a few hours before. He thought, 
if he lived a thousand years, he should never 
forget her smile into the young fisherman’s 
face, a smile sweet as an angel's blessing. 

How her humble friend received it, he 
neither knew nor cared. David Akhurst was 
nothing to him, of course. 

‘The days were a succession of drives, sails, 


and pleasure parties. When they went upon 
the water David Akhurst went with them, 
but never was there a more silent steersman. 
He paid no attention to the party, but sitting 
by the rudder, with his eyes bent over the 
water, he went out and came in, quiet, stern, 
and unapproachable by all, save Miss Rad- 
cliffe. She always gave him some pleasant 
greeting, and at leaving invariably said, 
“Good-by, David,” to which he responded 
quietly. 

This David Akhurst, fisherman, was not 
what one would have expected to find at 
Clove Point. Tall and athletic, a clear, strong 
face, with finely-cut features—nature had 
done much for him though fate had done 
very little. 

Miss Radcliffe had, many a time, when they 
were both younger, sent for him to come up 
and sail his mimic boats in marble bowls in 
her father’s parlor, and, as they grew older, he 
had been her friend, her servant, slave, any- 
thing to be near her, and to see her. He 
thought often and often with a bitter curse in 
his heart what they might have been, had 
there not been so vast a difference in their 
rank and station. 

The week of their departure, they set a day 
to go to an island a few miles up the shore for 
a last excursion upon the water, and as usual 
David Akhurst was to be their pilot. 

Heaven only knows what was in the man’s 
heart as they started off; but if his face was 
any index to his thoughts there was little 
enough of peace about them. 

As fate would have it, Miss Radcliffe sat in 
the stern of the boat with him. The seats 
were crowded, and she had laughingly volun- 
teered to help steer the craft, and as David 
gave her his hand to step over beside him, she 
noticed, for the first time, the strange look 
upon his face. He had been taciturn and 
reserved, unusually so, she knew, all the season, 
but there was something startling now in the 
way his lips closed over his white teeth, and 
in the flashing of his sloe-black eyes. 

“ Something is the matter, David,” she said, 
kindly, as the boat began to cut through the 
water. “Can I help you?” 

The hot blood rushed to his face in a torrent 
as he answered: 

“ Nothing is the matter. They are calling 
you,” and he turned his eyes over the water 


“At least, David, if money or influence can 
help you they are at your disposal, you 
know.” 
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He turned swiftly, and his eyes shot fire as 
he answered, fiercely: 

“Neither God nor man can help me now.” 

“Tam very sorry for you, David,” she said, 
earnestly. So kind and yet socruel! If Miss 
Radcliffe had known what seeds her constant 
kindness had sown! 

It was nearly noon when they reached 
their destination, and the boat was drawn up 
so they could land. 

Doctor Lynde sprang out and lifted Miss 
Radcliffe to the shore, and the others followed, 
until all were out except Miss Radcliffe’s 
waiting-maid,; who had accompanied them. 
She stepped upon the seat, and, in some un- 
accountable way, lost her balance, and before 
any one could save her from it, she had fallen 
backward into the swift tide, and was floating 
beyond their reach. 

David Akhurst threw off his jacket and was 
after her in a flash, and while the others were 
vainly trying to do something, he had caught 
her, and brought her safely to land. She was 
thoroughly frightened, and wet, but a fisher- 
woman living upon the island soon remedied 
the latter, so no harm was done, but all de- 
clared that their pilot was a hero. They loaded 
him with praises, but he was in no mood for 
hearing them, and escaping from them went 
off by himself into the woods skirting the 
island, and sat down close by the sea—so close 
that his feet almost touched the water’s edge, 
and gave himself up to his own bitter 
thoughts. He was not left alone long, how- 
ever. A hand upon his shoulder aroused him. 
It was Miss Radcliffe’s. 

“T have hunted you up to thank you for 
your bravery, David,” she said. “I know you 
have heard enough about it, but I did not 
speak to you with the rest.” 

“Any one would have done the same,” he 
answered, gloomily, without looking up. 

“TI do not think so, nevertheless; I expect 
to hear of your carrying her quite off one of 
these days,” she said, banteringly. 

He was on his feet in an instant and facing 
her. 
“Do you suppose because I am only a fish- 
erman, and far enough below such as you, 
that I am any the less aman ?” he said, vehe- 
mently. “Do you think that I could go on 
quietly all these years, seeing you, serving 
you, hearing your voice, and looking into your 
eyes, and not love you? Yes, you the mis- 
tress, and not your menial yonder? You have 
touched my hands a hundred times, but you 
did not know that every touch sent love boil- 


ing through my veins like molten lava. How 
could you know it? O, how could you?” 

He covered his face, and brushing past her, 
staggered off into the woods. 

Miss Radcliffe stood like one demented. 
This man, so far beneath her, and yet risen 
up into such sudden manhood through his 
great love for her—she stopped, and her lips 
quivered. In truth, Miss Radcliffe had never 
been so touched by human love before. She 
had actually quailed under this man’s fiery 
words, as one quails only when a master 
speaks. 

The remainder of the day was a weary 
stretch to her, and she was glad when the 
time came to return. She did not offer to 
help the pilot on their homeward sail, and her 
seat in the stern was given to some one else, 
but she did not omit her usual “ Good-by, 
David,” at parting. 

Such a storm as the next day brought! How 
the sea roared and thundered! How the 
hungry tides lashed the jagged rocks, and 
leaped up wild and high towards heaven, as a 
caged and starving man, seeing life and liberty 
through his grated window, dashes against 
their unyielding bars! A frightful wail went 
through the naked trees which crowned the 
bluff, as their bare arms clashed together, 
growing louder and more terrific as the storm 
increased. 

The gulls screamed and flapped their wings 
exultingly, while lower down upon the sands, 
the waves, uncontrolled, swept far in upon 
the beach, receding swiftly, but each time 
holding a wider stretch of land in their insa- 
tiate grasp. Out over the reefs the warning 
bell boomed out its signal cry, and like a hu- 
man soul closed in by destiny and goaded into 
speech, the voice grew quick, and strong, and 
sharp, as the foaming waters surged and closed 
around it. The wild November day was 
ominous of a wilder night, and as the dark- 
ness gathered swiftly over land and sea, 
David Akhurst, unable longer to endure his 
torturing thoughts, plunged out through the 
gloom and storm, and rushed down like a mad- 
man towards the howling sea. 

“Stop! stop! stop!” the great bell sounded 
in his ears as he hurried on to what he meant 
should be death—ay, sure and sudden death! 
For a moment the sound cutting the air held 
him like a strong human voice; but what was 
life to him that he should hesitate to make 
the final plunge! 

O! it was a fearful night, and a fearful 
thing, for that strong man to be standing 
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there in the face of such a sea, weighing the 
question of life or death! 

Up through the hemlocks the great house 
was ablaze with light, and life, and gladness. 
Miss Radcliffe alone was silent and ill at ease. 
SLe went from room to room restlessly, keep- 
ing close watch of the storm, until the night 
began to thicken, and then, wrapping a mantle 
about her, she took her post by one of the 
broad windows facing the sea, and from which 
the burning star over the dangerous reefs 
could be plainly seen, and watched and wait- 
ed. She could not drive David Akhurst from 
her thoughts for an instant. Such desperation 
as the man’s face had held! And even now 
the remembrance of the wild love showered 
upon her from his despairing eyes stirred her 
heart strangely. Nothing so moves a woman’s 
soul as this strong, absorbing love, and in Miss 
Radcliffe’s eyes David Akhurst had suddenly 
become imbued with something more than 
mortal grandeur. 

Doctor Lynde broke in upon her musings. 

“The storm is growing more severe. It will 
be a dreadful night,” he said, looking out into 
the dismal air. 

“T thought none of you noticed it,” she said. 

“ How could I help noticing what holds so 
much of your attention ?” 

“ Pray don’t, Doctor Lynde,” Miss Radcliffe 
said, a little annoyed. 

“Pardon me, but I would give a.fortune to 
receive such smiles as you gave that fisherman 
yesterday.” 

Her face flushed painfully. She was think- 
ing that perhaps she had smiled too much 
upon David Akhurst. 

Doctor Lynde interpreted it otherwise. He 
spoke eagerly, and quickly. 

“May I ever hope ‘to win you, Miss 
Radcliffe ?” 

She drew away from him, but before there 
was time for an answer in words, a servant 
entered, saying that a child had come up from 
the shore to see Miss Radcliffe. She turned 
at once and went into the hall. 

David Akhurst acted as if he was crazed, 
the boy said. He was down where the tide 
might sweep him into the sea, and no one 
dared go near him, he had turned upon them 
so furiously, when they asked where he was 
going. 

“And can you find him now?” Miss Rad- 
cliffe asked, breathlessly. 

“If you send me I can, and they said as 
how he’d mind nobody but you now,” the boy 
answered. 


“Then go, quick, and tell him Miss Rad- 
cliffe must see him at once.” 

The boy flew out of the door, and back to- 
wards the swaying woods. 

David Akhurst might not have obeyed the 
command a half hour earlier, but now, he was 
just at that point where he was too desperate 
to care for anything, or anybody, even the 
great people at the Clove; and muttering to 
the brave little fellow who loved him like a 
brother, “ I'll go,” he strode off through the 
murky light towards Clove House. 

Miss Radcliffe awaited his coming impa- 
tiently, and yet with dread; but she was 
thoroughly alarmed at the white face of the 
man when he came into her presence. 

“T suppose you want to curse me,” he said, 
in a hoarse, unnatural voice. © 

“T have stood your friend too long to do 
that at last, David,” she answered, as steadily 
as she could. “ What has come over you?” 

It was an unlucky question to ask then. 

“ What comes over any man when he is fool 
enough to love a great lady like you? But it 
will end sooner than it, began,” he answered, 
bitterly. 

She went up to him and laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“You do not dare take the life which God 
has given you,” she said, firmly. 

“T dare anything.” 

His voice was hard and unflinching. 

“Then you are a coward, and not worthy of 
any woman’s love.” 

His hands clenched, but she did not stir 
from her place before him. 

“ You are a man, David, and too strong to 
throw away your manhood for me.” 

In that moment he thought he would have 
died for her. The words came to his lips in a 
flash. 

“T could move heaven itself for you,” he 
said, desperately. 

“Prove your manhood, and I will marry 
you,” she answered, looking straight into his 
face. 


He drew back staring at her fiercely. 

“So you mean to mock me?” 

“I mean it, David.” 

Down through the blinding, beating rain, 
with the hemlocks rocking wildly to and fro 
and creaking in the blast, David Akhurst 
went, unheeding alike wind and storm. The 
sea howled angrily as before, and turned its 
grasping arms hungrily towards the shore, but 
this man had work to do—a work which had 


already begun—and warring elements could 
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be nothing more to him. What if Doctor 
Lynde and Squire Radcliffe had known where 
his anchor was cast! 


The fashionable world wondered much why 
Miss Vale Radcliffe refused so persistently her 
many suitors, who, as persistently, urged their 
claims upon her. She moved among her 
friends with the same queenly air, and what- 
ever her purposes were she was careful to keep 
them wholly to herself. 

In the mean time her father died, and now, 
left quite alone, people were sure she would 
wed. But people were mistaken. She lived 
as before, keeping her house in the same style, 
and retaining the same number of servants 
with her. And thus years passed. 

Quite in the middle of one winter, and when 
she least expected it, a summons came for her 
to see a stranger in the parlor. 

A man, tall and sun-embrowned, with a 
heavy beard and black magnetic eyes, like 


Dreaming. 


David Akhurst of olden times, and yet not 
like him either, in that he showed more cul- 
ture and refinement in his manner, stood 
before her. 

Miss Radcliffe was not mistaken in him. 

“Thave returned, and not in disgrace, I 
hope,” he said, as if a little doubtful of his 
welcome. 

She gave him her hand. 

“T have waited for you, David,” meeting his 
questioning glance, and answering it. 

He bent down and touched her forehead 
reverently, saying, in husky tones: 

“ God helping me, you shall never rue the 
day, my darling.” 

The world greeted Miss Radcliffe’s friend, 
the distinguished stranger, with great ap- 
plause, and were proud to receive him within 
their sumptuous halls, and I believe Miss 
Radcliffe has never regretted the time when 
she became Mrs. David Akhurst. 


DREAMING. 


Now, like a dream of music long unsounded, 
Float through my sleep echoes of other days; 

And now my sleeping vision is unbounded, 
And long-forgotten glories fill my gaze. 


The mansions of the buried towns discover 
Dear haunts of pleasure, poetry and art; 

And the low ballad of the Moorish lover 
Softly vibrating to his lady’s heart. 


Where rise the sculptures of the marble palace, 
As if they grew amid those fairy plains, 

Or part inseparate of those flowery valleys, 
Where one unending, happy summer reigns. 


Where songs that ripple soft as houri’s laughter, 
Invite the tired heart to love and mirth; 

And jewelled lanterns pendant from the rafter, 
Shut out the grovelling Erebus of earth. 


Or by the border of the youthful fountains, 
Where want, and age, and care to trouble cease; 

Where every beauteous footstep on the mountains 
Brings to the wanderer messages of peace. 


I am upon the pleasant shore reclining, . 

Beside those Eastern waters calm and cool; . 
While o’er the Golden Horn I see them shining— 

The minarets of glittering Stamboul. 
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I fill my visions from the Arabian stories, 

With maidens, nymphs, and ladies soft and young; 
I am enamored of the unseen glories 

That unknown poets in my ear have sung. 


And thus I linger in a life of pleasure, 
That cannot grow, like earthly joys, to pain, 
Until the morning comes to jar the measure, 


And brings my sorrow with the sun again. 


THE LITTLE RUNAWAY. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Jennre Ray was five years old and had 
always lived in the city. She had never in- 
dulged in a good run over the soft, green 
grass, in fact, she had never seen as much of 
Nature’s carpeting as you could spread over 
your parlor floor; because the city streets 
were all covered with stones—little round 
ones in the middle, where the omnibuses and 
carriages jolted and rumbled along, and big 
flat ones along either side, where Jennie and 
ler mother walked when they came out for a 
little shopping excursion. 

She had the oddest ideas of the country, 
having gathered them from her little picture- 
books. She thought it a level tract of land, 
with blue cows standing in the shade of red 
trees, and yellow houses situated in the midst 
of beautiful flower-gardens, She thought all 
the roads led through shady groves, that they 
were bordered with primroses and butter- 
cups, and that it must be the most delightful 
thing in the world to wander forever along 
them. 

Had she asked her mother to explain to her 
what she did not understand, she would have 
found out what wrong opinions she had form- 
ed, for her mother had always lived in the 
country until her marriage. 

But Jennie, like many other little girls, 
thought she knew almost as much as any one 
else, so she never said a word, but just kept 
turning the subject over and over in her 
mind, and getting further and further away 
from the truth. 

Jennie had a grandmother, a nice, cheerful 
old lady, in the whitest of kerchiefs and the 
finest of black bombazine dresses, and she 
lived in the country. Jennie had not been to 
visit her since she was a haby and so small 
that she could remember nothing about it; 
but grandmother had been in the city a great 


many times, so that her little grand-daughter 
knew her very well and had learned to love 
her much. 

One morning in early spring, little Jennie 
Ray sat at the window of her mother’s neat 
sitting-room, watching the people and the 
wagons in the street. 

“O dear!” she thought, “ how tired I am 
of seeing all these things and of hearing the 
noise the carts make, jolting along. If 1 were 
a man, I’d pick up every stone in the street, 
carry them away off and sink them in the sea, 
so they’d never, never get back to grate and 
grind and thump under the wheels. I wish 
we lived in the country, where there are no 
dusty streets, nor hot pavements that fairly 
burn through the soles of your shoes, nor high 
brick walls that shut out all the air. I won- 
der how far it is to the country! Perhaps it’s 
a mile. I think I could walk a mile. If I 
should start this morning, I could get to 
grandmother’s long before dinner-time, and 
come home again before night. Yes, indeed, 
long enough before the darkness came, I 
should walk in and tell mamma where I had 
been, and then wouldn’t she be surprised? I 
think I'll start right off, without telling her 
anything about it, because she might think I 
was too small to go alone. I wont let her 
know it until I walk in to-night; then she'll 
say, ‘Why, Jennie, where have you been? 
And I shall answer, ‘I’ve been to see grand- 
mother, and she sent her love to you and 
papa, and wished, I had brought you both 
along.” You see Jennie was about to doa 
very naughty act, and she did not wish her 
kind mother to know anything about it. She 
forgot there was One who saw her; One 
whose all-seeing eye is ever upon us. Do my 
little readers know to whom I refer? 

It is always wrong for children to do any- 
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thing they dare not tell to mamma and papa; 
and before you have finished this story you 
will see how many difficulties Jennie Ray got 
into, and how much trouble and sorrow she 
caused her dear parents, by this one naughty 
act. 

She stole softly out of the front door, tied 
on her hat as she ran along the street, 
smoothed down her white apron and congrat- 
wlated herself that she was fairly on the way 
to the country. Of course she did not know 
the way out of the city, any more than she 
knew the way to the moon; but she did not 
think of that; her head was so full of the 
strange and wonderful things she was to see 
at her grandmother's, that she just walked 
straight on down this street and up that, 
turning this corner, and that one, and the 
other, sometimes skipping, sometimes run- 
ning, then walking more leisurely, but always 
thinking to herself somewhat after this 
fashion : 

“I wonder how soon I shall get to the 
country? Of course I shall know it by the 
blue cows, the red trees and the yellow 
houses. I wonder if the country is as large 
as the city? How many streets there are 
here, and what a long one this is? There 
must be nearly a hundred houses in New 
York. I guess I’ve passed fifty of them, al- 
ready. O, there’s some grass now! I won- 
der if that is the country?” stopping in front 
of a handsome house whose grass-plat looked 
green as emerald. 

“T'll go in and step on it; but I don’t think 
it’s the country, because there are no blue 
cows, or red trees, and this house isn’t yellow, 
it’s brown stone.” Jennie tugged at the gate 
but it refused to open, so she crawled beneath 
the iron fence and proceeded to explore the 
grass-plat. It felt soft and nice beneath her 
feet, and she was just thinking what a grand 
time she was having, when a window in the 
basement of the house was thrown up and a 
gruff voice called out: 

“You go ‘long off dat ere, quick now, or 
I'll be after ye wid a stick! Make tracks! 
Clar!” 

Jennie lost no time in crawling back to the 
street again, muttering to herself as she 

so: 

“Who wants your old grass? I don’t; I'm 
going to the country!” And without looking 
behind her she sped onward again. 

Pretty soon the grass-plats became more 
frequent and were larger; the streets grew 
quieter, and it was only now and then that 


she met a pedestrian, or saw a cart or omni- 
bus. She began to feel weary. The sun 
shone out full and bright, and she was warm, 
hungry and thirsty. 

“T hope grandmother will have dinner all 
ready when I get there, for I shall be nearly 
famished. I’m sure I shall know her house, 
for she said she had a great many chickens 
and some goslings that could swim right on 
top of the water. I shall stop at the gate and 
call ‘Grandmother! Then she’ll say, ‘ Who is 
there?’ and I’ll answer, ‘Jennie Ray!’ Then 
she'll come out and kiss me and be very glad 
to see me. O,I shall have such a fine time! 
But I didn’t think it was so far to the country. 
I do wish I had a drink of water. O, there's 
a girl getting some at a pump. Ill run and 
ask her to give me some.” The g'il was very 
obliging, and after drinking all she wished 
Jennie went on again, feeling refreshed. 

The houses began to grow smaller and did 
not look so fine; indeed, many of them had a 
very dingy look, and she began to meet chil- 
dren who were dirty and ragze’, and who 
stared at her and whispered as she passed. 

Poor, tired, hungry child! Sue began to 
get frightened and heartily wi:i 2d herself 
home with mamma. She dared not turn 
back for fear she could not find the way 
home, so she kept on, though the country 
seemed to recede as she advanced. Pretty 
soon, in turning a corner, she ran suddenly 
into a party of rough-looking girls and boys, 
who, upon seeing her, set up a shout which 
greatly terrified her. Pressing close against 
the wall she hoped the ragged crowd would 
pass on and leave her. But this they had no 
intention of doing. 

“ Halloo!” cried one, “ here’s Flora McFlim- 
sey, come to pay us a visit.” 

“My eyes!” cried another, “aint she a gay 
bird? Say, Miss Peacock, where did you get 
your fine feathers ?” 

A big, coarse-featured girl, shoeless and 
bonnetless, called out: 

“T say! let’s have them shoes. What right 
has the likes of yez to be wearin’ of em, when 
I’ve none ?” 

Jennie trembled in every joint. She could 
not believe the girl was in earnest, until she 
felt her dirty hands trying to unfasten the 
pretty buttoned boots. Having never gone 
barefoot, she was sure she could never walk a 
step on the rough stones without her shoes; 
nevertheless, thinking they would go and 
leave her if she complied with the request, 
she stooped and unfastened them. The rough 
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girl thrust her toes in them—for they were so 
small she could not begin to get them on— 
and seemed to feel very proud of her acquici- 
tion. But they did not go away; on the 
contrary, one seized upon her hat, and another 
caught at the string of corals that encircled 
her neck. 

Poor Jennie was in a fair way to be robbed 
of every article of clothing. Ter tears and 
prayers had no effect upon the rude children 
who surrounded her, and she had nearly given 
herself up for lost, when there was a rumble 
of wheels, and a large market wagon came 
swiftly down the street. Its driver was a 
ruddy-faced, bright-eyed young farmer, and 
seeing. the crowd about Jennie, it did not 
take him long to see how matters stood. 

“Here you young scapegraces!” he called 
out, “ what is the matter there ?” 

Driving up close to the curb-stone, he leap- 
ed out and tried to seize upon one of the 
offenders; but the flock of unclean birds 
scattered, the girl who had appropriated the 
shoes leading the van. 

“ Well, sissy,” said the farmer, turning to 
Jennie, “ you had a narrow escape. There’s 
no knowing what those young villains might 
have been up to, if I had not happened along. 
You don’t belong in these parts, ’'m certain. 
Now, you jump in my cart and I'll take you 
wherever you want to go, provided you can 
tell me where that is.” : 

“T want to go to grandmother’s.” 

“To grandmother’s! And where is that ?” 

“Tn the country.” 

“I live in the country,” said the young man, 
laughing; “so if you'll let me put you in the 
cart, we'll talk about it as we go along. Halloo! 
where are your shoes ?” 

“ They took them!” sobbed Jennie, begin- 
ning to cry again. 

“The young thieves! But didn’t you have 
a bonnet on ?” 

“ They took that, too,” said Jennie, “ and 
my corals, and they pulled my hair, and I 
think them real mean, any way!” And then 
che cried more. 

“Never mind,” said the farmer. “I guess 
well find more shoes and bonnets at your 
grandmother’s.” Then he lifted her in, took 
his seat and drove off. Jennie cuddled down 
in the straw, her little shoeless feet curled 
under her and her curly head in the shadow 
of the sideboard of the great wagon, and in 
five minutes was fast asleep. Her protector, 
not knowing what else to do with the child, 
took her to his own home which was only a 
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few miles further on, just out cf the city. As 
he drove into the farm-yard, his young wife 
came out to welcome him, and he called out: 

“See here, Lucy, what a present I’ve brought 
you from the city.” 

Stepping up to the cart, she looked in and 
spied Jennie, still asleep in the straw. 

“A little girl! Why, James, where did you 
get her? Whose is she ?” 

“I found her in the street, and whose 
she is, I know no more than you do.” 

“Poor little thing!” said his wife; “ bring 
her right in and put her in our bed. Dear 
little lost lamb! perhaps she has a mother 
who is at this moment looking in vain for 
her.” 

Jennie was carried into the house and laid 
upon the bed without awaking, and when the 
farmer came in to his supper he told his wife 
how and where he had found her. 

“She has strayed away from her home, 
doubtless,” he added, “and her parents will 
no doubt search for her. The police will be 
notified, and if I take her with me when I go 
in to-morrow, I shall be able to find her home 
without difficulty.” 

“ How badly her mother will feel,” said the 
wife. “All this long night she will listen and 
watch and pray for the coming of her child.” 

“Hark!” said the farmer. “I thought I 
heard a noise. I think the little girl is 
awake ;” and sure enough, when the woman 
entered the little bedroom, there was Jennie 
sitting up, wide awake, her blue eyes very 
wide open and a look of wonderment on her 
face, fur she could not imagine, for the life of 
her, where she was. 

“0,” said the lady, “so you are awake! 
Don’t you want some supper?” 

“ Yes ma’am,” said Jennie, very quickly, for 
she was hungry enough, as you may suppose. 

So the good lady gave her a large bowl of 
bread and milk, which the child devoured 
without loss of time, thinking it the best meal 
she ever sat down to. 

Then the woman took Jennie on her lap 
and began to question her. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Jennie Ray.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“In the city.” 

“ Yes, but on what street.” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“What is your papa’s name? What does 
mamma call him?” 

“ Mamma calls him ‘ my dear.’” 

The farmer and his wife laughed. Then 
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Jennie told them of her resolve to go to the 
country, of her long and tiresome walk, of her 
encounter with the rude children, ending by 
asking, abruptly: 

“Where am I?” 

“You are in the country.” 

“Q! then I can see the grass, and the red 
trees and blue cows, and—is this a yellow 
house ?” 

“No, this house is a white one.” And then 
she drew from the child an accourit of the 
wonders she had expected to see in the 
country. The lady did not langh at the nar- 
rative, for she saw it was a very natural con- 
clusion the child had arrived at from seeing 
the painted pictures in her books. She only 
said . 


“In the morning my husband will take you 
home. I will awaken you early enough so 
that you may take a look about the farm-yard 
and garden, before you set out.” 

“That will be so nice!” said Jennie; and 
she was undressed and put to bed. 

True to her word, the lady aroused her at 
an early hour, and while his breakfast was 
preparing, the farmer carried her all about 
the place, because she could not walk very 
well without her shoes. She saw the cows, 
and was astonished to find them almost any 
color but blue; the trees, instead of being red, 
were green as the grass; the houses were not 
yellow, and there were hills all about in the 
distance; in short, the country was not a bit 
as she expected to find it, but a thousand 
times more attractive and wonderful. There 


“Nobody will play with me!” 


were pigs, chickens, turkeys, geese, and a 
flower and vegetable garden ; so many strange 
things that Jennie was sorry to be taken 
away from them and carried in to breakfast. 

The lady kindly improvised a hat for her, 
and she sat beside the farmer during the ride 
to the city, her eyes wide open to the won- 
ders constantly springing up on either hand. 
She was not old enough to realize the distress 
she had caused her parents, and she enjoyed 
the ride in that market wagon more than she 
had ever enjoyed anything before., The 
farmer drove directly to the police station, 
and who should Jennie. see but her father, 
just coming out of the office, sad and anxious 
after a night spent in fruitless search for her? 

“Papa!” she cried, joyously. 

Her father knew the voice, turned, and in 
a second had her in his arms. How glad he 
was! He kissed her again and again, and he 
thanked the kind farmer for bringing him his 
lost child, and offered to give him some 
money, but the man refused to accept it. 

Then they rode home in a carriage, just as 
fast as the horses could take them, and Mrs. 
Ray was so glad to see her little girl that she 
almost swooned for very joy, and Jennie her- 
self was very glad to be at home once more. 

“ Mamma,” said she, “I’m sorry I ran away; 
but I'll never do so again if you'll forgive me 
this time.” 

It was not long before Jennie’s parents 
took her to visit her grandmother, and next 
month I will tell you what happened to her 
during her visit. 


“NOBODY WILL PLAY WITH ME!” 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


“Nopopy will play with me, mother!” cries 
our little Nelly, rushing into the house, hot 
and flushed, and throwing her hat pettishly 
upon the floor. 

Yes, Nelly, what you say is true. But has 
it ever entered that busy brain to inquire the 
reason why? Here, come to auntie. Lay 
your head on my lap, and let me brush out 
those tumbled, raven locks, while you smooth 
away the frowns from that high, white fore- 
head, too much like your own dear mother’s 
to be disfigured so. Now bring a pleasant 
look into those hazel eyes, and I will tell you 
astory. How the little face brightens! 


Well, give good attention, and I'll commence. 

It was only a few days ago, I passed a 
schoolhouse, which looked so cool and pleas- 
ant in the shade of a group of noble elms, 
while I was on the sultry, dusty highway, 
that I turned in and took a seat under one of 
the trees, smiling all the time to myself to 
hear the monotonous, singsong tone that 
reached me from the building where some 
little girl was repeating her lesson. In a few 
moments the humming ceased, a bell tinkled, 
and I heard the rush of many hurrying feet, 
all eager to reach the fresh, green yard. And 
out came a troop of wild, merry girls, dancing 
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“ Nobody will play with me!” 


along, and frightening away the bright-eyed 
sparrows that had been hopping about the 
yard after the stray crumbs from the children’s 
luncheon baskets. As wild and graceful as 
the birds themselves, they seemed to me, in 
their light-heartedness and glee, as they dis- 
persed about the yard; and I wondered if 
they realized how blessed and free from care 
their life was, and sighed a little, as I con- 
trasted it with the wearisome, troubled hours 


maturer years would be sure to bring to them.. 


But my meditations were dispersed, and 
my attention arrested, by a pretty, graceful 
little maiden, who called out gayly to her 
companions: “Come, girls, come play 

“* Open the gate as high as the sky, 

And let the king and his queen pass by.’” 


And seizing, rather roughly, the hand of a 
schoolmate beside her, she assumed the 
attitude for play. 

I wondered that none of her playfellows 
gave attention to her words, and was aston- 
ished to see the other girl pull away her 
hand and run up toa quiet, plainly-dressed 
child of eight or nine years of age, saying, 
eagerly : 

“ You tell us what to play, Alice.” 

“Yes, yes,” echoed all, “ we'll play what 
Alice says.” 

“I think they will all like Fox and Geese 
best; don’t you, Emma?” said Alice, turning 
to the girl who had proposed the other play. 

“TI don’t know or care. Ishan’t play with 
you, because they never do what I want to,” 
was the ungracious reply, as Emma turned 
away with a pouting lip and sullen face, 
drumming with her foot against the fence. 

But the other girls took little notice of her 
ill humor, and commenced their play of Fox 
and Geese, which they kept up with enthusi- 
asm till the teacher rang the bell, when a 
murmur of dismay ran through their ranks, 
although they turned obediently and vanished, 
panting and flushed with the exercise, through 
the open door. 

[ had quite forgotten little Emma in watch- 
ing the skillful fox pouncing here and there 
upon the unwary geese, but as the children 
filed in, I noticed her again, still silent and 
sulky. She had an unusually pretty face, and 
the blue eyes looked as if they could smile 
and dance as gleefully as any one’s, while the 
broad, white forehead showed plainly she was 
bright and intelligent, and her tasteful dress 
betrayed she belonged to a home of refine- 
ment, if not of wealth. “What can be the 
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reason of the neglect she receives from her 
schoolmates?” thought I. “What makes 
them so careless of her pleasure ?” 

I pondered over these questions all the way 
to my friend’s house, which I was on my way 
to visit, and when I arrived there, I told her 
of my call at the schoolyard, and my sudden 
interest in those two little girls, the pretty, 
graceful Emma, and the plain, but beloved 
little Alice. 

“Ah! said my friend, in reply, “you will 
soon understand it. Our Mary shall describe 
her visits to them.” 

And so I learned all about them, Nelly, and 
was glad for your sake that I had the 
opportunity. 

Emma Price lived in a large, fine house on 
the grand street of the village. I cannot 
describe all the pleasart things about her 
home, but will tell you some of them. There 
was a nice large garden filled with flowers, 
which she could pluck to carry to her teacher, 
or to deck her own little chamber with. A 
strong, safe swing hanging from the tall 
cherry tree, which was hers alone, and in the 
house a little playroom all fitted up with 
dolls and miniature furniture and pretty 
presents. There was a book-case well filled 
with books, and pictures, and pencils and 
paper for drawing, and colors to paint with, 
everything a little girl would wish to have to 
spend the hours pleasantly. And always 
when Emma’s little friends visited her, her 
kind mamma allowed her to set out her china 
tea-set, and gave her cake and fruit as much 
as she thought proper for them to eat. And 
yet, for all this, little Mary Hudson would 
never pay a third visit, after her two attempts 
to play with Emma Price. 

When Mary first entered the yard, Emma 
was rejoiced to see her, and ran out eagerly 
to meet her. After’ they had looked at the 
flowers, they went over to the swing, into 
which Emma sprang immediately, calling out 
to her companion : 

“Come, Mary, come push me.” . 

Mary obeyed, and pushed and pushed till 
her arms ached, wondering all the time when 
she could get into the swing hefself. But the 
selfish girl in the swing said nothing about 
that, till Mary ventured to suggest that she 
should like to try. 

“ Well, in two or three minutes,” answered 
Emma, keeping the seat much longer than 
that time, till a deep sigh from Mary roused 
her; and then getting out slowly, she said, 
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“ There, swing if you want to!” And ran 
eff herself to pat Carlo the dog, and send him 
into the water for a stick she had thrown in. 

Of course, Mary soon left the swing to 
watch Carlo, and then the perverse girl re- 
fused to throw any more, and went away to 
the gardener for some berries, and returned 
with her hand filled, but only the smallest 
and least tempting were bestowed upon Mary. 

“Let’s play something,” said Mary, tired or 
sauntering around idly, and suggesting a 
pretty play. 

“No,” said Emma, “no, not that; play 
school, and I'll be the teacher.” And in that 
last character, pulling, and scolding, and pun- 
ishing poor little Mary, till it seemed like any- 
thing but play for her. 

So it was all the afternoon long. They 
visited the playroom, where Mary could have 
enjoyed herself finely, had she been alone, 
examining the pretty toys. But Emma took 
away, first one thing and then another. It 
Mary found a book of pictures she liked to 
look at, it was snatched rudely away, while 
Emma bade her pay attention to what she 
was saying. And then when the nice luncheon 
was sent in to them, the little visitor could 
net help seeing what marked pains Emma 
was taking to keep the largest piece of cake, 
and the finest dish of fruit to herself. Was it 
so great a wonder that Mary returned home 
early in the afternoon? 

Many other times bad Mary visited at the 
house of Alice Brown, which was a very 
humble cottage in a grove of oak trees, for her 
father had died amidst his toil at the far away 


My Lover. 


mines of California, and her mother was very 
poor, and worked hard to take care of Alice 
and her two little brothers, Alice had no fine 
playthings, no playroom, except the pleasant 
grove, no pretty books, or cunning tea-set, or 
expensive sweatmeats; yet litthe Mary's eye 
sparkled as she described the happy hours she 
had spent with her. She told how merrily 
they had drank their mimic tea from the 
acorn cups Alice called her china set. How 
the good girl had given up her only doll to be 
Mary’s child, while she had dressed up a 
stick, and made them all laugh at the tender 
way she handled it. In her swing, it was al- 
ways some one else who sat first and longest, 
for Alice loved to make her friends happy, 
and was always ready to yield her own pleas- 
ure for theirs. If Mrs. Brown sent out, by 
her little brother, a cunning pie and pair of 
rosy-cheeked apples to Alice, it would be sure 
to turn out that Alice had robbed her own 
piece to make a generous slice for her play- 
fellow. In their plays. it was not her own 
selfish pleasure she was thinking about, but 
the happiness and amusement of those around 
her. And therefore it was that the girls of 
the village all loved her dearly, and were 
ready to do anything she wished; and so it 
always happened that Mary never left Alice a 
moment before the hour her mother had fixed 
for her return. And now cannot our Nelly 
see the difference between these two little 
girls, Emma and Alice? And when she 
knows the way to make a schoolmate’s visit 
pleasant, will she ever come to us again, say- 
ing, “ Nobody will play with me?” 


MY LOVER. 


BY L. M. W. 


His brow is bright with youthful hope, in pencilled beauty rise 
The jetty arches:bent above his dark and tender eyes; 

The coral lips that sweetly smile his glittering teeth between, 

No pearl that sleeps ’neath Oman’s wave is half so white, I ween. 


His ruddy cheek is flushed with health, of the pomegranate’s hue, 
Where the rich blood that flows beneath seems almost bursting through ; 
His voice sweet as a silver bell, when clear and soft its chime, 

His graceful form is slender, tall, straight as the mountain pine. 


His laugh a gush of melody, as if some joyous bird. 
Broke forth in trills of happiness, the sweetest ever heard; 
He is a lover warm and true, this phcenix of a man, . 


Nature's perfect handiwork,—now match him, if you caa! 
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THE ELEPHANT-TAMER, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“ By the mass!” exclaimed Victor, stopping 
by the brook, “did any live creature step 
there? If those are not elephant’s tracks, I 
never saw Hindoostan !” 

“They are elephant’s tracks,” I replied. 
“Dartol and Company’s menagerie is in the 
village. Some of the wagons were damaged 
by the elephant, and they are stopping a day 
or two for repairs.” 

“Unruly,eh? Our company had to deal 
with some such fellows in India; yet the 
veriest old ‘ rogues’ seemed to like me—per- 
haps because I liked them. What about this 
affair ?” 

“ Why, this chap is naturally irritable. He 
has been in this country some two years, and 
when things do not go to suit him he takes 
possession of the road, casting the gauntlet to 
all who dare say him nay. The other day, 
his evil genius got the better of him. First, 
he put one of the company’s horses down a 
well, and then took to the highway. Just 
by this spring he met a farmer and his 
daughter—I hear she is a school-teacher— 
riding home from the village; and—” 

“What is her name?” asked Vietor, 
abruptly. 

“Don’t know. I am not well acquainted 
here in your old home. Doubtless you would 
recognize her as some whilom schoolmate. 
Well, the elephant killed their horse, and but 
for this clump of chestnuts, would have made 
a clean job. He could not force his huge 
frame between the trees. Once, he pretended 
to retreat, like the Duke of Normandy, at 
Hastings; but finding his stratagem unsuec- 
cessful, he returned, took up the dead horse 
and threw him into the spring. ‘ There—I 
don’t like horses? he might as well have said. 
‘You may come out now, my friends. I’m 
going for good this time? And off he started, 
with his slovenly, swinging gait.” 

“Yes. Who was the young lady? O, you 
do not know her name, you said. - Not much 
acquainted here. But why should I ask? 
Why have I come a pilgrim to the home of 
my childhood? I was happier by the Brah- 
maputra. I have no friends here save these 
old trees and this border of green by the road- 
side.” Ile looked pensively at the long bright 
line of emerald, and the sweet little brook. 


“Ah” he suddenly ejaculated, “what is 
this? Gold? Here is surely an enchanted 
fountain. A ring? Yes, really a lady’s ring.” 
In a moment, he added, “By the sacred 
Ganges! is not this wonderful! There are 
not two such rings in the world. I cannot 
mistake it!” His dark face was lighted with 
unwonted jey. 

“T was told she valued it not. Perhaps I 
am easily jealous, She must have worn it for 
my sake. A school-teacher, you say. There 
are the prints of her little feet at the edge of 
the brook, and close to them the track of the 
elephant. ‘That ring came from the banks of 
the Ganges; it was my last gift.” . 

“ Really,” I remarked, “ you have the ad- 
vantage of me in this matter of mystery. You 
were a schoolboy in this ‘Sweet Auburn.’ 
You hied hence in search of employment to 
‘keep base life afoot.’ Your case was not an 
exception. Now, in sultry midsummer, you 
approach your early home, dramatizing the 
most simple surroundings, reading histories 
where I see nothing, and falling into ecstacies 
over a shining circlet, which to me is only 
pretty. Will the world never outgrow ro- 
mance, as it has outgrown the crusades? 
How often I have imagined the feelings of 
some returning warrior who had fought ‘on 
the burning sands, and in sight of the holy 
shrine.” I do believe we shall soon have 
fairies coming up from this pool.” 

* Possibly,” said Victor. “Hark!” 

We heard the rumbling of wagons on a road 
running at right angles with our own. “ Itis 
the menagerie,” I said. “There goes the 
elephant, just by the schoolhouse. No doubt 
the windows are full of little heads.” 

“No doubt,” replied Victor, “but I hope 
none of those little heads will be endangered. 
Such a thing has been, however. Dear old 
schoolhouse! I see daylight again. This 
ring—it cannot have been long lost. She 
dropped it in her flight. Perhaps she grasped 
that branch to assist her, and it drew the ring 
from her finger. She is not married. A 
school-teacher, you say. Charlie Morton lied. 
Come, let us go on.” 

“No hurry, Victor, not the least. Sit still, 
man, and tell me about the schoolhouse and 
the danger you spoke of. How was it?” 
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“O, speaking of those scholars, I was about 
to say that two very fierce pupils once came 
to our little school. ‘I was a goodly stripling 
then—’ say, fourteen. Miss Jonquil, our 
teacher, was only sixteen, and, when out of 
schoo], as frolicsome as any of us. We all 
dearly loved her, and young as she was she 
found no difficulty in ruling her subjects. 
Once, while boarding at our house, she gayly 
told me, that should I ever become obnoxious 
to her royal person, she would put me in the 
dark loft or garret over the schoolroom. We 
boys had been up there a great many times 
for the fun of the thing. The scutfle opening 
to it was directly over the teacher’s desk. 
One day, I crept all around the old loft look- 
ing for Mignonette Dale’s little red ball—one 
of those jumping concerns, you know—whliich 
some mischievous boy had thrown there. 

“ Mignonette Dale was the prettiest girl in 
school, though all were pretty—I never saw a 
really homely girl. On Saturdays she used to 
come over and run about the meadows with 
sister Margie. She has always been associated 
in my mind with the midsummer time of 
cherries and raspberries, just as the bobolink is 
associated with waving clover. What fresh- 
ness lives in the very memory of those days! 
Whenever I dreamed of the future, Migno- 
nette was its life-giving figure. Indeed, a 
future apart from her I never once imagined. 
Yet to have shown to any one, even to Mig- 
nonette, the castles I had built, would have 
spoiled half my enjoyment. They satisfied 
my own heart, just as they were. It was a 
great thing for me to let down the bars of the 
raspberry lot for her, to drive away the huge, 
staring oxen, when she hesitated to pass them, 
or to point out to her a cool seat’ under the 
broad-leaved butterwood. I remember the 

' exact position of her desk at school; and the 
feeling with which I used to look upon her 
pink-ribboned hat, where it hung in the 
entry. 

“ One day, there went by a menagerie, like 
that we have just seen; and Miss Jonquil 
permitted us to go out and have a good look 
at the elephant. As one of the red wagons 
passed, some great creature put its nose to a 
hole near the top, and roared prodigiously. I 
think it was the lion. Next day, we all at- 
tended the show. You cannot imagine the 
fascination exercised upon me by that fierce, 
tawny circle. I wished to enter the cages— 
to ‘have leopards stand upon my shoulders, 
the lion walk growling around me. It is the 

_ same with me to-day. I would not go three 


The Elephant-Tamer. 


furlongs to look upon Niagara, but would 
wander to the heart of Soudan to see a lion. 
The animals seem to know something of my 


feelings. A creature we love, seldom hates. 


us. 

“Next day the scholars were full of the 
sights they had seen. The menagerie was 
detained in the village; for, during the night, 
some of the creatures had escaped. The 
children were greatly excited. We imagined 
that the whole caravan had broken loose. 
The girls came scampering in from recess, 
frightened at a load of hay, which at a dis- 
tance they took for the elephant. I was, how- 
ever, more afraid that we would not see the 
fierce runaway than that we would. All day 
I was in a dream, wandering through savage 
jungles. My right hand school-fellow was a 
timid, nervous boy, and at length, forgetting 
the proprieties of the place, my love of mis- 
chief prompted me to frighten him by sudden- 
ly clutching his jacket and growling. I did 
not intend to growl very loud, but Miss 
Jonquil heard me. The boy upset his ink- 
stand, and leaped nearly over the desk. 
Though the rosy young schoolma’am could 


not suppress a laugh, she remembered her 


merry threat of a few days before, and ordered 
me to climb through the scuttle, into the loft, 
there to remain until she should release me. 
She must have been influenced by her guardian 
spirit. 

“TI had not been long in the loft, when 
school was dismissed. The teacher, however, 
had a letter to write, and so remained at her 
desk. Mignonette Dale also remained. Miss 
Jonquil, 

“The whiles she taught the country school, 
And boarded round and round, 


was now stopping at Mr. Dale’s, and Migno- 
nette would accompany her home. Miss 
Jonquil wished to have me think she had for- 
gotten me, yet I knew by the mischievous 
glance she cast towards my prison, that she 
had done no such thing. I lay entirely still, 
looking down the square hole, and wishing | 
could find a spider of respectable dimensions 
to swing gently down upon her pretty head. I 
watched her white hand glide over the delicate 
sheet, and wondered who was to be the 
recipient of that missive. Was it for some one 
of the masculine gender, who might have ar- 
rived at the mature age of nineteen years? 
Supposing myself to reach that grave period, 
would Mignonette Dale as thoughtfully re- 
member me in absence, as Miss Jonquil now 
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did her lover? Sweet Mignonette! she would 
then be sixteen. But Miss Jonquil’s letter 
began, ‘Dear Anna.’ My imagination had 
o’erleaped itself. 

“T could see that Mignonette was getting 
impatient. She shook her rich locks all over 
her face, then threw them back with both 
hands, raised her round arms above her head, 
walked across the room and looked longingly 
out of the window. I was afraid she might go 
away, and this thought, perhaps, made me 
turn my eyes to the door. What were those 
lithe, inexpressibly beautiful creatures that 
just then glided into the room? I remember 
their crouching, springy gait, the noiseless 
motions of their wonderfully graceful limbs, 
their round ears, and long, spotted tails. My 
feeling was at first one of intense curiosity, 
then of alarm for the girls. 

“*Miss Jonquil! Mignonette! I shouted. 
‘Leopards! leopards! Jump on the desk 
and let me take you through the scuttle.’ 

“But just then, one of the animals, with 
apparently very slight exertion, leaped a 
dozen feet, alighting on Miss Jonquil’s desk. 
The young lady fainted and slipped to the 
floor with her head resting on the seat. The 
leopard then commenced reaching out one 
paw and gently touching her head, as I have 
seen a cat, when perched in a chair, reach 
playfully down towards its kitten. Migno- 
nette, meanwhile, was behind a desk, in full 
possession of her sparkling faculties, but ter- 
ribly frightened. The second leopard was 
bestowing its attention upon her. It reached 
under the desk, its back hollowed like a 
kitten’s, and commenced playing with the 
little girl’s feet. Mignonette sprang upon the 
seat behind her and screamed. The leopard, 
perhaps, looking upon this as a defiance, as- 
sumed an angry appearance, leaped on the 
desk, and, growling savagely, grasped the 
maiden with its paws. I could not endure 
this, and determined to take my chance with 
Mignonette. First, to distract the attention 
of the leopard directly under me, I threw my 
jacket to the floor, and he jumped down after 
it. Down I came to the desk and thence to 
the floor. The leopard ran to the end of the 
room, as if frightened. Armed with Miss 
Jonquil’s tuler, I approached its companion, 
which now released Mignonette and com- 
menced growling at me, At first, it showed 
its teeth savagely, then sat gracefully up with 
paws above its head, still growling; and finally 
as I continued to gesticulate and threaten, it 
leaped over my extended ruler with an inim- 
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itably graceful motion, and joined its fellow at 
the end of the room. It was plain that they 
supposed themselves still in the menagerie. 

“Mignonette was more scared than hurt. 
The leopard had lain one paw upon her head, 
the other on her shoulder, but had neither 
scratched nor bitten. Such is the force of 
habit. I saw where his fierce teeth had seized 
her fair white arm as she. flung it aloft in 
terror; yet though the indentations were 
plainly marked, there was no real wound. 
Miss Jonquil having now revived, I assisted 
her and Mignonette to get out at one of the 
windows; for the leopards, in no haste to de- 
part, were squatted near the door. They had 
been so long encaged as to have forgotten the 
use of liberty. In spite of the girls’ entreaties 
I determined to remain behind. I had a plan 
of my own, and how grand I felt! I proceeded 
to the door and shut it; then I shut the win- 
dows, and remained alone with the leopards. 
What a proud moment! I was a king; aking, 
too, of such fierce, beautiful subjects! One 
unlucky movement upon my part, one dawn- 
ing recollection of their old wilderness life 
upon theirs, and my doom would be sealed. 
I loved the danger. The splendid creatures 
lifted their paws as I passed near them, rose 
from their squatting position, raised their cat- 
like backs, and walked around me with a kind 
of half growl. My ruler was to them asceptre 
of exceeding power. Erelong, however, the 
showmen arrived to recapture them, and my 
dominion suddenly passed away. But my 
future was to take its predominating hue from 
the events of that hour. Thenceforth Africa 
and India filled all my imagination; yet that 
imagination has ever been softened and made 
sweet and holy by my love for Mignonette 
Dale. When I left home, our parting was 
like that of Burns and Highland Mary. I was 
then only sixteen, and was entrusted to the 
care of a relative, whose business lay both in 
South Africa and in India. For a long time 
I continued to receive letters from Migno- 
nette. My father and mother died, and my 
sister followed them to the world of peace; 
so that, of all who had loved me, only Migno- 
nette remained. 

“Two years ago, I sent her this diamond 
ring, Not long after, I was assured that she 
was on the eve of marriage. I wrote her three 
letters but received no answer. I am natu- 
rally impetuous and sensitive, and my heart 
was almost broken. I should never have re- 
turned home had not subsequent occurrences 
demonstrated the possibility, I may say, 
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probability, of intentional deception on the 
part of a pretended friend of mine, who had 
every opportunity, as well as a strong motive, 
for misleading me. O, if only a school- 
teacher—if still my own Mignonette—what 
unspeakable happiness. It must be so; but 
I shudder to think of her danger, from that 
great trampling elephant. * 

“Yet you can hardly imagine what gratitude 
those elephants are capable of. We had a 
terribly savage fellow in India. Away up 
the Brahmaputra he fell through a bridge. I 
happened to be chiefly instrumental in get- 
ting him out, and he never forgot the act. 
From his most furious moods, he would sub- 
side into love and gentleness at the sound of 
my voice. I have caught many wild ele- 
phants, and never found any trouble in taming 
them. In fact, I love such creatures with all 
the tenderness of my nature. I admire their 
courage and sympathize with their distress. 
I assure you, there is much in kindness; it is 
nowhere flung away—nowhere, nowhere.” 

We rose as my companion said this, and 
proceeded towards the corner, at the inter- 
section of the roads. 

“Well, Victor,” I said, “I too have had my 
adventures, though on a comparatively 
insignificant scale.” 

“Indeed,” said Victor, absently, gazing at 
the dear old schoolhouse, now in plain sight, 
some hundred yards away. 

“Yes, and the last of the series has been 
characteristic of my wretched fortune. It is 
always my luck when apparently on the 
verge of the sublime, to put my foot squarely 
into the ridiculous. I yesterday met upon 
this spot an exceedingly eharming young 
lady, and while saying to myself with a sigh, 
‘why could not fate and etc.’—one of those 
mischievous summer gusts which sometimes 
go whirling the dust away up to the top of the 
trees, carried the fair stranger’s parasol so far 
that it has not yet come back. At the same 
time her mere mite ofa hat alighted in the 
midst of that great elm. I’m glad no strolling 
artist was upon the spot to depict me as I as- 
cended to that awful height, in the fair dam- 
sel’s service. Chesterfield has given us no 
rules for climbing a tree. But I seeured the 
hat. As for my heart, I have no hope of 
finding that again. Look, Victor, what does 
that mean ?” 

As I spoke, a light carriage, containing only 
a lady, came dashing over the hill beyond the 
schoolhouse; while in close pursuit, with ter- 
rible trumpetings, rushed a gigantic elephant. 


The Elephant-Tamer. 


The horse cleared himself from the carriage, 
and as he did so, the lady was thrown insensi- 
ble upon the grass by the roadside. The 
schoolhouse door was open, and the affrighted 
steed sprang through it. Terror-stricken faces 
thronged the windows, but the elephant was 
without, and there was no retreat. We could 
hear the wild snorting of the horse, mingled 
with the screams of children, as the elephant, 
trumpeting forth his rage, with trunk aloft, 
ran fiercely around the building. 

“We must gain that clump of maples in 
rear of the house,” said Victor, “and try to 
divert his attention, or he will tear the build- 
ing to splinters.” 

Accordingly, we ran to the spot designated, 
and commenced shouting—the knarled old 
trees, close together, being our fortress. Just 
as we reached the place, the horse, snorting 
and rearing, thrust his head through a window 
on the side next us; then with a prodigious 
crashing of sash and glass, outhe came. Ina 
moment, he had disappeared in a little grove 
a few rods distant. Victor, determined to 
brave the worst, was about rushing forward, 
intending to climb in where the horse had 
jumped out; when the elephant, ignorant of 
his enemy’s escape, came tearing around be- 
tween ourselves and the building. Perhaps 
he suspected what had happened, or it may 
have have been our yoices that made him turn 
and look about him, The moment we had a 
view of his furious countenance, his small 
eyes and huge, flapping ears, Victor sprang 
from cover. 

“ By the sacred Ganges! ’tis Mirza Sahib!” 
he cried. “Mirza Sahib, Mirza Sahib, come 
tome! O, you rogue! What are you doing 
here, Mirza Sahib ?” 

Victor did not venture far from the trees, 
yet his words had their effect. He followed 
up his advantage with some sentences in Hin- 
doostanee. The elephant took a step towards 
him, then struck off obliquely, as if to walk 
around us. Then Victor stepped boldly forth 
and approached him. 

* Mirza Sahib,” said he, “ Mirza Sahib, you 
are an old fool. Come to me.” The great 
brute came shuffling towards him. “ You 
have not forgotten the broken bridge, Mirza 
Sahib? For the sake of old friendship, give 
me your hand. We have together made our 
camp by the Brahmaputra.” 

The monster extended his trunk and laid 
it upon Victor’s shoulder. The meeting was 
really affecting. Victor shed tears as he de- 
livered the noble creature to the custody of 
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its master, who had hurried to the scene. A 
few moments later, upon entering the school- 
room, I discovered my friend in a position 
which certainly called for some apology. Of 
this he seemed conscious, and, looking around 
at me—* Mignonette!’ he said—and it was 
enough. The schoolgirl of earlier days was 
now a teacher, but professional cares had 
stolen nothing from her marvellous beauty. 

The whole neighborhood was astir. From 
those who came flocking to the schoolhouse, 
we learned that the lady thrown from her 
carriage had been but little injured, and was 
now at a house near by. 

“It is my dear Miss Jonquil,” said Migno- 
nette, “ I must go instantly and see her. How 
dreadfully frightened she must have been. 
Do you remember the leopards, Victor? Any- 
where but in our schoolhouse, I should have 
thought them beautiful.” 

Mignonette insisted upon my accompanying 
Victor and herself to see Miss Jonquil—for 
was I not Victor’s friend? and had I not been 
the first to meet him on his return home? 
Would I not be so greatly pleased with dear 
Isabel? We proceeded to the house, where 
I was surprised to recognize in Miss Jonquil 
the lady whose mishap of the day previous 
had caused my somewhat undignified ascent 
of the great elm. Never had I beheld a 
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woman of more fascinating beauty and sweet- 
ness. Even Mignonette was not her superior. 
But it was net until the evening of the day 
following, when she had completely recovered 
from her fright, that I was led eutirely cap- 
tive. On that occasion four persons strolled 
under the great trees that lined the road. 
The topics discussed by Victor and Migno- 
nette, I leave the reader to imagine. Miss 
Jonquil walked by my side. She was five 
years the senior of Mignonette, as I was five 
years older than Victor. Was not this sug- 
gestive? Was not the soft, sweet moonlight 
equally so? I cannot more decisively answer — 
these queries than by saying that Isabel, at 
this very moment looking over my shoulder, 
exclaims: 

“ Now, there! I do believe you are writing 
about me—I shall certainly never forgive 
you!” 

Victor and Mignonette are in India, their 
last despatches being dated from Benares, 
where Victor is going into ecstacies over a 
couple of tiger kittens that he caught ina 
jungle and is trying to humanize. But they 
have a still prettier kitten, about which Mig- 
nonette never tires of writing. A little dar- 
ling, no doubt. Isabel is sure it must be 
charming; but who ever saw any difference 
in babies ? 


JUNE. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


June stooped from her beautiful palace of light, 
And plucked the sweet flower that grew on 
the hill; 
The rose caught a thread of her garment, so 
bright, 
And blushed at its boldness—is blushing on 
still. 


And the summer breeze sang its first song in 
the bowers, 
All rosy and fresh from the hand of sweet 
May; 
O, swiftly indeed sped the golden-winged hours, 
Too swiftly by far sped the beautiful day. 


The bobolink sprang to its song in the heavens, 
The swift-flying swallow sped over the plain, 


And there came from the meadow the sweet 
music that leavens 
The heart that is heavy with sorrow and pain. 


With musical joy the deep woodland, o’erflow- 
ing, 

Lenta tithe of its bliss toa neighboring grove; 

The brook murmured low, by its mossy banks 

flowing, [love. 

And the wild dove lamented the death of its 


O June! lovely June! all nature is singing; 
O June! lovely June! bless the earth ever- 


more 
With thy visite—thongh transient—when the 
verdure is springing [o’er. 


To beauty and bloom, and the springtime is 
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Ir was a long, low, rough farmhouse, quiet 
embodied, save for the interminable clacking 


of hens, an occasional cackle from long-necked 
geese, or the lowing of cattle from the cow- 
yard close by, whither Dora West was wend- 
ing her way, milk-pail in hand. 

Now if there was one thing that Dora hated 
beyond expression, it was to milk, but it was 
a military necessity, as they were too poor to 
keep a servant, and her father had lost a 
hand. * Dora was only seventeen, but her 
household accomplishments were almost be- 
yond belief. Such fresh pats of butter! balls 
of yellowest gold that might have been trans- 
muted by King Midas’s touch. All the shop- 
keepers in the place knew no surer recom- 
mendation of their butter, than the simple 
statement that it was little Dora West’s; and 
surely to few of the young men could any- 
thing have made it more welcome. She could 
wash, too, beautifully, and iron in a manner 
to put to shame the work of many a city 
laundress, not a shiny patch here and another 
there, but one even gloss all over the surface. 
Then in such matters as making bread and 
washing dishes, she had been skilled ever 
since she was a little girl of ten. And as for 
disposition—which ought properly to stand 
first, only country housekeepers are not apt 
to reckon it so—Dora West was blest with 
one of the sweetest and merriest tempers that 
ever kept a household atmosphere clear. In 
addition to this she was extremely pretty, her 
naturally slender form developed and rounded 
by the performance of her daily duties—the 
very best sort of gymnastics when not taken 
in excess—her blue eyes clear and bright, her 
cheeks rosy with healthy blood, and her hair 
the darkest, softest auburn, not worn in the 
waterfall style, but left to fall at its own sweet 
will in natural curls, No wonder that, she 


was her father’s darling, resembling as she 


did so strongly her dead mother, the wife 
whom he had idolized, and whose death had 
left him almost inconsolable. 

Dora had had many admirers ever since 
she was a little thing in short frocks, and out 
of them ali she had chosen the poorest, 
Dennis Ford, a handsome, manly young fel- 
low, who had gone to seek his fortune in 
California, where he hoped, by good Juck and 
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BY KATE PUTNAM. 


untiring industry, to gain enough to enable 
him, on his return, to buy a pretty little cot- 
tage whose ruling spirit should be a still 
prettier little wife, which domestic angel— 
strange to say—as pictured in Dennis’s mind, 
had a wonderful strong likeness to Dora 
West. 

Now these two knew perfectly well that 
they loved each other, and although there 
was no regular engagement. between them, 
there certainly was a tacit understanding— 
which somehow often binds the fastest—and 
Dora, if the truth must be told, looked forward 
to the little cottage quite as often as did 
Dennis himself. In fact, in imagination she 
had even furnished the front room, and filled 
the little front yard with the prettiest flowers, 
and covered with woodbine and ivy the tiny 
porch in which she and Dennis would sit on 
summer evenings, just as they had done of 
old upon the bench under the old maple that 
shaded her father’s door. Dora was often 
absent from everyday life, visiting the castle, 
or rather cottage, in Spain, that far-away 
country wherein so many of us hold beautiful 
possessions, whose title-deeds are indisputably 
ours by right of discovery. 

Well, we left Dora proceeding leisurely 
toward the performance of her nightly task of 
milking Blackface and Jenny, who now stood 
with great, soft eyes watching the girl carry- 
ing back the brimming pail, slowly and care- 
fully, lest the white froth should overbrim the 
clean, bright sides, and spill upon the pretty 
calico dress which set off Dora’s trim form te 
perfection. 

Returning to the farmhouse by way of the 
lane, she met Willis Bradford; another of our 
heroine’s lovers, though not professedly so, a 
tall, dark fellow, considered very handsome 
by the young ladies of Stanton, and none the 
less a favorite that, as Squire Bradford’s only 


son, he had succeeded to his father’s fine 


property, of which—entre nous—he was get- 
ting rid as fast as possible, in his frequent 
visits to the city; for his habits were scarcely 
what could be termed “above reproach,” 
although, as yet, the good people of the village 
knew nothing of the true state of the case. 
“Good evening, Dora,” said the young man, 
carelessly, as if the meeting were entirely 
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accidental, and one of his windows, from an 
intervening clump of trees, had not com- 
manded a view of every movement of that 
familiar little figure. “It’s a lovely evening, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, laughing, “I 
believe it is, but really I have been so busy 
all day that I’ve hardly had time to notice the 
weather. It’s Indian summer now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and the moon will rise in a clear sky, 
so that it will be almost as light as day, to- 
night. We ought to make the most of it. If 
I thought there was a chance of your going, I 
should drive around for you, this evening. 
What do you say? Don’t plead your eternal 
excuse of work, I beg.” 

“But the work itself is almost eternal. In- 
deed, Will, you haven’t an idea of what I 
must do.” ; 

“I know you'll work yourself to death 
unless some one interferes,” said the young 
man, impatiently. “And, by the way, what a 
thoughtless fellow I am! There you are 
carrying that heavy pail. It suits my hand 
better than yours, let me take it.” 

“No, no; let it be, please,” answered Dora, 

who was not a bit of a coquette. “It’s not as 
heavy as it looks, and I’m used to it, and I'm 
almost home now. Three good reasons, you 
see.” 
“Well, if you will insist on making a mar- 
tyr of yourself, I suppose any objections of 
mine would have no weight. I remember 
you at the district school as the prettiest 
little piece of obstinacy that ever was ferruled 
for persistent disobedience. But how about 
the ride? If the moonlight can’t tempt you, 
perhaps I'll call your curiosity to my aid.” 

“Nonsense! I haven’t a bit. But what do 
you mean ?” 

“You say you haven’t any, and the cloven 
foot peeps out the very next moment. 
Inconsistency !” 

Dora laughed. 

“Now just to show you that I really don’t 
care about your secret, Will Bradford, I'll go 
to ride with you to-night, and not say one 
word about it the whole evening.” 

“I accept the challenge,” said Bradford. 
“This evening shall prove which of us is right 
about a woman’s curiosity. ‘Well, if I should 
invite myself in, I suppose you would be too 
busy to entertain me, so I might as well take 
myself off.” 

“Good-by!” said Dora, laughing, as he still 
lingered. 

_ “Au revoir !” answered Bradford, who had 


a college smattering of the languages, and 
liked to use a foreign phrase now and then, 
finding it a decided success with the Stanton 
young ladies, who preferred a jumble of bad 
French or Italian to common plain English 
sense. 

As the young man moved away, lifting his 
hat gracefully to her, Dora ran into the 
house, blushing and smiling a little. She was 
not a coquette, most certainly, but there was 
something very flattering in the attentions of 
the richest and most polite young man in the 
village. He was very handsome, too, and 
then he knew so much !—for, with unsophis- 
ticated little Dora, the French and the Italian 
went a long way, simply because she did not 
usually understand them. It is to be feared 
that many considerations, which have weight 
with more cultivated people, are based upon 
no better reasons. Perhaps, too, for Dora 
was only human, Mr. Bradford’s devotion was 
not the less agreeable that it would have been 
welcomed by more than one Stanton aristo- 
crat, who, in point of birth and money, esti- 
mated herself far above the pretty daughter 
of Farmer West. 

The evening proved as beautiful as it had 
promised, and Dora, who had few such means 
of pleasure at command, enjoyed the drive 
even more than she had expected. There 
were many gay words, and, on Bradford’s 
part, some which verged on the sentimental, 
but for a long time nothing was said concern- 
ing the secret. Not that Dora had not been 
obliged, more than once, to bite into her rosy 
lips some question which was bent on being 
asked; but, as she was able to check it in 
time, her companion was none the wiser. 

Just as her patience was giving out, it 
ceased to be tried. They were nearing home, 
when Bradford said, abruptly : 

“Well, I see you are bound to prove me 
wrong, but how much the effort must have 
cost you! Now confess it did.” 

“Never mind that,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “I kept my promise, didn’t 1?” 

“Ah! now you have betrayed yourself. 
What promise? I specified nothing.” 

“Nor I, either,” retorted sly Dora, demurely. 

“Beaten at my own weapons! I-ought to 
have known that a man was no match fora 
woman at such work. Well, not to tantalize 
you any longer, here is my great secret, which 
you may think a very commonplace one, after 
all.” 

With that he took from his pocket a paper, 
which he leisurely proceeded to unfold. 
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Dora’s quick eyes, following his movements, 
discovered that it was a California paper, and 
her heart began to beat and her color to 
come and go with some undefined expecta- 
tion. Bradford, however, seemed not to notice 
her agitation, and she had time to compose 
herself before he gave her the paper, turned 
down in the middle of acolumn. The moon- 
light was almost as clear as day, and by its 
light she read Dennis Ford’s name in the 
marriage-list. 

For a moment her head turned around, but 
she was a brave little thing, not to be crushed 
even by such a shock. She looked at the list 
again, satisfying herself that it was really her 
lover’s name which she saw there. The name 
of the girl she was not familiar with; she 
was a Californian, it seemed. So much being 
aettled, she folded the paper and gave it back, 
without a word, to Willis Bradford. 

“Rather a tame surprise, it seems,” said 
he. “I expected as much, for, if report speaks 
the truth, Miss Dora West knows more than 
she will tell about the state of a certain young 
man’s heart, and is prepared to believe that 
he has let a second love console him for the 
refusal of the first. For my part, I have no 
doubt that report speaks the truth for once. 
Of course I always believed that the love was 
wholly on one side, for I was convinced that 
Miss Dora had too high an appreciation of 
her worth and beauty to throw herself away 
on such a boor as Dennis Ford. Still I want- 
ed the assurance that this has given me—” 
laying his hand on the paper— before I dared 
to speak for myself.” 

And before poor little Dora could under- 
stand it at all, he was making love to her 
with an earnestness that almost frightened 
her. What could she do? If she had been a 
coquette, she could have substituted one lover 


‘for the other with equal grace and equaniin- 


ity; as it was, all that was not unhappiness 
in her heart was bewilderment. Again let it 
be said that she was not a flirt, but she was a 
woman, and a proud one, too, under all the 
gentle exterior. Her lover had basely desert- 
ed her, but a higher and wealthier one was 
begging for a single word of encouragement 
from her lips, and she could not at once put 
away the offered opportunity of revenge. In 
short, when a girl takes counsel of pique, she 
parts company with wisdom, and Dora, out 
of her aching heart, gave some confused 
answers which Willis Bradford separated as 
he liked, rejecting the unfavorable, and treas- 


uring only the encouraging portions. So it 


was that when he left her at her own home, 
she was more than half committed to him. 
When quite alone, Dora tried to think it 
all over, but reflection only served to convince 
her of the truth of what she hated to believe. 
She remembered that for some time she had 
not heard from Dennis, a neglect which she 
had not suffered to trouble her, supposing it 
the result of the cares and occupations inci- 
dent to his rough life, but which, looked at in 
this new light, was but a confirmation of her 
fears. And, after all, it might easily be that 
he considered himself in no way bound to 
her, as no actual engagement had ever existed 
between the two. To be sure, there had 
been looks and words, which, to her thouglit, 
had justified her in the expectation of being 


" his wife some day, but he might have regarded 


all this as something of far less importance, 
amusing himself with her, without any serious 
intentions. In fact, that he had done so was 
evident, and whether this inconstancy was 
through design or carelessness, her. only 
course was to put him at once and forever 
out of her heart, which end would be most 
surely accomplished by putting some one else 
there. And here was’one already begging for 
admittance; one who had loved her as lon: 
as the recreant, and, as it now proved, morc 
truly; one who could give her affection, ease, 
and the cultivation congenial to her tastes, 
but denied by circumstances, and, not least in 
her eyes, who could lift her father out of the 
poverty that was growing harder still to his 
increasing years. So good and bad joined 
forces in this persuasion, and when their 
arguments were supported by the entreaties 
of a lover, who pleaded with all the fervor of 
which his nature was capable, it is no wonder 
that she yielded. Yet she made some faint 
resistance to Bradford’s wishes, and the end 
of it all was that he was permitted to visit 
her as a lover, with the prospect, at some 
future time, of marriage. 

This was not bad, as Willis Bradford felt, 
but he was resolved it should be better still, 
with which intention he so.worked upon her 
affection for her father, who lately was grow- 
ing quite infirm, that before long she consent- 
ed to marry him in six months, With this 
concession he was forced to content himself, 
and the days and weeks passed by, slowly, 
perhaps, but surely, until the wedding-day 
was almost at hand. 

All but one week of the stipulated time had 
elapsed, when Dora, sitting without the door 
in the soft spring twilight, heard a quick step 
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Just beside her, and started up only to be 
caught close in a pair of strong arms. At her 
ery of alarm the intruder released her, and by 
the faint evening light she saw that it was 
Dennis Ford. 

“You, Dennis?” she stammered out, over- 
come by his sudden appearance. 

“Yes, Dora, darling—did I frighten you? 
I do look rather rough, I dare say, what with 
being sick and knocking about out there.” 

Dora had sat down again and was silent, 
not knowing how to answer. Now, looking 
up at him, she could see even through the 
darkness that he was looking pale and worn. 
Her heart melted toward him, but, fearful of 
herself, she made her manner all the colder. 
Some perception of this constrained him. 

“You don’t seem very glad to see me, 
Dora,” he said, reproachfully. “You wont 
speak to me, or let me touch you.” 

“ Of course I am,” she answered. “Ishould 
think there was no need of telling you that.” 

“Well,” he said, “it isn’t every day that a 
man comes back from California—but have 
your own way, I’m too happy to mind. I 
suppose I seem rough enough to you now, but 
I shall get civilized by degrees; then you'll 
let me kiss you, perhaps.” 

She thought his manner very strange, and 
resolved to set matters at once on the right 
basis, by showing him that she knew all. 

“Did you bring your wife with you?” she 
asked. 

“My wife? I came here to get her.” And 
at that he caught her up and began kissing 
her. She struggled in his arms. 

“O, let me go!” she cried, frightened and 
trembling. “ You are married, and I am—” 

As she stopped, he let go his hold instantly, 
but forced her back into her seat. 

“TI don’t know what. you mean,” he said. 
“I’m not married—are you ?” 

She began to stammer out some words con- 
cerning him, but he interrupted: 

“Tell me, are you married? are you mar- 
ried, Dora ?” 


She could not speak. He went on quickly: . 


“Then it’s true? Whois the man? I will 
have an answer!” And putting his arm 
about her he lifted her to her feet. 

“Take that for your answer, you villain!” 
And, taken unawares, with the words he was 
whirled away to a distance. 

Recovering himself he sprang forward, 
bringing himself face to face with the new- 
comer. The May twilight was not too deep 
for recognition. 


“ So it is you, Willis Bradford—scoundrel—!” 

“Tt certainly is 1; but, my pleasant friend, 
you have the advantage of me. If I might 
make so bold, I would advise you to take 
yourself off without further trouble.” 

“ You have forgotten, have you, whose wife 
you stole away, while he was off hard at work 
—you’ve forgotten the lies you told, ‘too, I 
suppose ?” 

“O!” said Bradford, coolly pocketing the 
surprise of the shock; “Dennis Ford, is it? 
Benedict, the married man! I trust that 
Mrs. Ford and yourself are well ?” 

In the dim light he had not recognized him, 
but now he resolved to brave it out, feeling 
tolerably sure of Dora, and thinking a con- 
temptuous manner the best weapon against 
Dennis. 

“Willis Bradford,” said the latter, “ what 
you have told Dora, I don’t know; but when 
you say I am married, to anybody, you know 
as well as I do that you are lying.” 

“That is a pretty word for a lady’s ear,” 
said Bradford, with a scornful laugh. “ How- 
ever, that is no affair of mine; but I suppose 
even you, Mr, Ford, will admit that I am not 
to blame because Dora found your marriage 
in the papers ?” 

“Dora found! And who found it for her? 
Who talked her into believing such a thing of 
me—she never would have believed it of her- 
self—who but you?” 

“We certainly did talk about it,” said Brad- 
ford, coolly. 

“And while you were talking you could not 
speak the truth, and tell her, what you knew 
well enough, that that notice meant my 
cousin, not me ?” 

“IT was not aware that you had a cousin 
Dennis.” 

“You certainly did know that I had a cousin 
Davis—a name easily mistaken for mine—and 
that he was engaged to a girl in California; 
but you were false and mean enough to take 
advantage of the mistake for your own dis- 
honorable ends.” 

“It is easy to talk,” said Bradford, con- 
temptuously, stung by these well-deserved 
accusations; “but how are we to know the 
truth of all this? I suppose you are tired of 
your wife, and think you can come up here 
and deceive us with a trumped-up story. But 
you'll find yourself a little out there, my fine 
fellow.” 


could make them, made Ford’s blood boil. 
He sprang toward him, then drew back, saying: 
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“TI wont quarrel with Dora’s husband.” 

Dora, who had been listening in a sort of 
stunned silence, now sprang up as Ford moved 
toward her, crying: 

“TI believe you, I believe you, Dennis. O 
Dennis, do forgive me, and save me from 
him !” 

The young man’s voice grew very tender 
and pitiful as he bent toward her. 

“My poor little Dora! how can I save you, 
now? Ifyou only would have trusted me!” 

“But you don’t understand,” she murmur- 
ed. “I’m not his wife yet, and I want you to 
save me from it—for I don’t love him—I 
never loved any one but you!” 

Before she had fairly finished speaking, he 

- caught her up in his arms, carried her into 
the cottage and shut the door, leaving Willis 
Bradford alone in the dusk. 

The latter, jealous and angry though he 
was, was too crafty to follow them at that 
moment. He saw that in such an event he 
would not haye a chance, so he simply walked 
home, with the determination to go over on 
the next day and see Dora alone, trusting to 
the power which he had acquired over her to 
gain her back when unsustained by the pres- 
ence of Dennis. 

But in these calculations he was wrong. 
His influence with her had indeed become 
very great, so great, in fact, that of her own 
strength she doubtless would not have been 
able to stand against it; but her love for 
Dennis, now fully revived by his return, 
enabled her to resist all the pleadings, threats 
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and sophistries with which he assailed her 
resolution. Baffled at length he left her, 
with a muttered oath that went far toward 
revealing a phase of his character hitherto 
kept under careful restraint. 

Dora’s wedding-day was not changed, al- 
though her lover was. At the appointed time 
she stood up to be married to Dennis Ford, 
and when she left the church it was with a 
happier heart than would ever have been 
hers as the wife of Willis Bradford. 

Nevertheless, she was not destined to have 
the ordering and adornment of the snug little 
cottage, in which she had anticipated so 
many pleasant hours. On the day after the 
wedding, Dennis took his little wife to her 
new home, no other than the old Bradford 
house, which Willis’s embarrassments had 
forced him to sell. Dennis Ford’s specula- 
tions in California had been wonderfully for- 
tunate, making him, according to the country 
village estimate, quite a rich man; so, learn- 
ing that this estate was in the market, he 
purchased it, not the less readily, perhaps, for 
asense of the former possessor’s wrath and 
vexation on learning into whose hands his 
birthright had fallen. Indeed, all circum- 
stances considered, Dennis would hardly have 
been human had he not relished his triumph 
keenly. And Willis Bradford certainly felt 
his defeat as bitterly as even his rival could 
have desired, although he received the news 
with only a muttered curse, which we will 
reverse, wishing the young couple all health 
and happiness, 


HOPE LISLE’S CAREER. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


Ir was a tranquil, landlocked harbor. A 
narrow belt of shingle swept seaward with a 
bold curve, and, clasping the bay, rounded 
again to the land. Outside, the sea thunder- 
ed; all along the peninsula, the restless tide 
fretted itself to foam upon the sands; the 
warning light swung its signal aloft, over the 
rocks, where the waves crawled, and frothed, 
and lapped hungrily for their prey. But 
within, the translucent bay, outsmiling the 
summer sky, wearing the island upon its 
bosom, like a jewel. A stray bit of paradise, 
moored here by chance—full of greenery, 
woods deep and embowering, covert dells, 


where sparkling rills ran lightly to the sea, 
sunny hill pastures, where the untamed sea- 
winds rollicked blithely among the long grass, 
a field of corn, the glistening green swords 
waving in the summer brightness, and a gar- 
den overrun with sweet, old-fashioned flowers, 
as prim, and simple, and honest as their 
names. 

The little dumpy old house sat among its 
flowers, with a homely dignity, matronly and 
smiling—a square, quaint old house, its sea 
side mouldy and mossy, curious fungi clinging 
to the crevices between the shingles; a flat 
doorstep, sunken level, and the green turf over- 
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lapping its edges; a hospitable, genial home, 
sending out seaward its ruddy light in the 


lonesome winter nights, blessing the home-, 


sick mariner with dreams of the cosy corner 
that waited for him. 

From the broad, echoing entry a door open- 
ed on each hand, One led you to a large, low 
room, where a carpet, in flaming reds and 
greens, wasted its splendor on the empty 
silence and darkness. Rows of carved, black- 
bottomed chairs faced each other grimly; a 
claw-footed table leaned against the wall—a 
shut-up, dismal room, strange to laughter, and 
the music of merry voices. But the opposite 
room was cosy and cheerful. ere was & 
large table, always set out, always covered 
with piles of books and papers. A great open 
fire, made of drift-wood, illuminated the room. 
And here, be it ever so dreary without, let the 
wind howl and the sea rage never so fiercely, 
there was a sunny summer warmth. Here, 
all the long winter evenings, Hope Lisle sat 
over her books. 

She was a girl of fourteen or fifteen, just on 
that wavering border-line, which sways some- 
times into beauty, and sometimes falls into 
absolute plainness. The great weird gray 
eyes would some time grow soft and tender 
with womanly feeling; the sallow complexion 
clear up, maybe; the willful, curly hair learn 
smoothness and gentle curves. But at pres- 
ent, she was only a homely, overgrown, angu- 
lar girl, wayward in temper, occasionally 
showing glimpses of genius, impetuous and 
warm-hearted always. 

The man in the corner, with the leonine 
head, and steadfast, gentle brown eyes, was 
her only friend, if we except the old woman 
who pattered in and out upon household er- 
rands, and, late in the evening, curled up in 
the arm-chair, with her endless mending— 
half friend, half servant. 


Hope liked these evenings; rather, she dis- | 


liked them less than anything else. For then 
cousin Rob was not at work on the farm, fol- 
lowing the tiresome plough up and down the 
field, or degrading himself with any menial 
labor. He had put his frock by, and brushed 
out his blonde hair into little shining crinkles, 
that clung all around his handsome, sunburnt 
forehead, and he had put on the elegant 
dressing - gown that Captain Shreve had 
brought him from over the seas, and was every 
inch a gentleman. Why wasn’t he so always? 
What did he work with his hands at all for? 
A man who could read four or five languages, 
and had books without end, who had been 


abroad, too, and seen cathedrals, and pictures, 
and palaces! 

Hope had a kind of good-natured contempt 
for such mean-spiritedness. If she were a 
man, now! And, being a woman, why not be 
something? Why not? 

The book she was reading was one of those 
inspiring ones that kindle a fire in the blood 
of such natural enthusiasts as Hope. Her 
color came, her eyes glittered, her little tanned 
hands clenched each other upon the table. 

“Well, Hope ?” 

A certain uneasy inquiry in the fine, sensi- 
tive face, a flicker of doubt in the steady, 
brown eyes. 

“O, I wish I were a man!” said Hope, 
explosively. 

Rob smiled—a pitiful smile. 

“Cousin Rob, can’t a woman be something, 
too?” eagerly. . 

“Yes, Hope,” quietly. 

She shrugged her shoulders, threw a vexed 
glance at the old woman knitting in her arm- 
chair. 

“TI don’t mean that. I hate all that. 
Drudgery! I mean—are there any women 
now like those grand ones we read of in 
books ?” 

“TI suppose there are, Hope,” rather sadly. 

Her eyes, fixed upon him in eagerness for 
the answer, dilated till the pupils grew won- 
derfully bright. The flickering color slipped 
from her cheeks, and left there a beautiful 
pallor. 

“T wonder,” she said, softly, “if they were 
any of them girls like me?” 

“Very like you, I dare say—not knowing 
when they were happy, until it was too late. 
The most distinguished people, either men or 
women, are not always the happiest,” said 
Rob, almost sternly. 

“TI don’t want to be scolded, Rob!” she 
said, her face showing her vexation. “I 
haven’t complained !” 

Rob said nothing in reply, only watched her 
with that anxious, tender air. Hope buried 
her face in her book again, and read away her 
ill-humor. As it struck ten, she turned the 
last page, closed the book, and got up, her face 
brightening all over. 

“After all, you dear old Rob,” coming be- 
hind him, and playfully running her fingers 
through the light, loose hair, “ after all, I don’t 
suppose I shall ever be as happy as I am now 
with you!” 

“T don’t know, Hope. ButI do think we 


have pretty good times.” 
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“O yes!” the dissatisfied look creeping into 
her face again. “We have good times 
enough.” 

“Well! Be contented, then, in the nest, 
and when you are a little older, you shall try 
your wings.” 

He sat thinking of her, after she left him— 
thinking that it would be only a little longer 
that she would come to him and kiss him in 
her girlish, innocent freedom—thinking how 
lonesome the island would be without her; 
for, with all her faults, she was dearer to him 
than anything else in the world. 

“Good times enough! O yes!” soliloquized 
Hope, as she was preparing for bed. To be 
sure, they had good times in winter, reading 
such charming books, and playing at chess, for 
which Hope had a natural aptness, going out 
skating when the weather was fine, and chas- 

_ing each other over the rocks in glee. And 
then in summer it was still better. She liked 
to go fishing with Rob, and to catch the most 
fish, and to have splendid sails when the sea 
was just rough enough to make it exciting; 
and especially, she liked going outside when 
there was a tremendous wind, and you could 
hear the roar of the surf for miles, and the 
waves were all yeasty around her, and the 
water came dashing into the boat, and gave 
them a glorious wetting. She liked going up 
to town with Rob, when he went for the 
mails, or for household necessaries, though 
she preferred to sit in the boat while he did 
the errands, because the town girls stared at 
her in so disagreeable a way. 

Hope repaid them by contemptuous dislike. 
She did not fancy their etiolated faces, and 
their affectations, and she thought she should 
die to be cooped up in houses, as they were. 
But once or twice she had caught glimpses of 
women who seemed, to her vivid imagination, 
like the heroines of her books—summer vis- 
itors, a grade or two above the inhabitants of 
the little seaport town in refinement and cul- 
ture—women who wore rustling silks, or 
misty, beautiful muslin, and had an inde- 
scribable air of refinement. 

Hope supposed the world outside was full 
of just such women. It must be nice to live 
among them. The child looked at her little 
bronzed hands, and at her quaint, old-fashion- 
ed dress, that old Margery had chosen to 
make after the style of her own youth, and 
disliked herself in the contrast. 

It was in the winter that she betrayed her 
dissatisfaction to Rob. But afterwards she 
was silent. Rob thought the girl had forgot- 


ten. She had not forgotten. The uneasiness 
was still in her veins. Sometimes it kindled 
into positive longings. She chafed and tugged 
at her chain. 

Did Rob mean to keep her here always, she 
wondered. It might be very well—the island 
—for anybody so dreadfully old as Rob—he 
was thirty, at least—but a girl likes to see 
something of the world. How was she ever 
to be anything, unless she had a chance? 
That was what she wanted to know. She 
wished she could see Captain Shreve. 

Now Captain Shreve was an old friend of 
her father, and had the care of what fortune 
he had bequeathed to her. Hope had very 
vague ideas as to the amount of this fortune. 
In her sanguine muments, it rolled up grandly 
into millions. She should like to know what 
Captain Shreve thought of keeping her cooped 
up here on the island. If she could only get 
to Boston to see him! It never occurred to 
her to think that this was treachery to dear 
old Rob—who was her second cousin by her 
father’s side, and the appointed guardian of 
herself, as Captain Shreve of her fortune. 

While these uneasy longings were working 
in Hope’s heart, the blithe spring came round 
again, woke the arbutus on the island slopes, 
pulsed in softer winds, endowed the bay with 
a lovelier azure, and made the little fairy home 
in the seas lovely beyond description. 

“Hope!” called Rob, one May afternoon. 
“Tam going up to town. Will you go?” 

She came to the door. 

“ There is no wind,” glancing over the level 
waves, with the eye of a connoisseur in sea 
matters. 

“No. But I have business, and must go. 
We can beat up slowly, and come back after 
sunset.” 

Hope got her hat, lingering longer than Rob 
thought was needful, and went down with 
him to the wharf. The little sail-boat lay 
softly rocking on what seemed a sea of gold. 
Rob threw down his boat-cloak for her .to sit 
on, and made a place for Ponto beside her. 
And so they pushed off, Hope, in a languid, 
dreamy, half-happy mood, giving short, ab- 
stracted answers to Rob’s remarks, so that at 
last he contented himself with silence, re- 
specting her moods, as he always did. But it 
was a sharp pain to think that there was a 
whole world of feeling in her heart that he 
could not share. Already half her life was 
turned from him. How would he bear it, if 
the years should still further divide them ? 

Slowly the island faded; more and more 
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the town rose from the sea. Back of the 
white houses and the green hills, the sun was 
going down in glory. An intense saffron 
burned in the sky; the water caught and re- 
flected it; pink, fleecy clouds drifted along the 
gollen background, and saw themselves in 
the luculent waves. The white houses, and 
the tall church spires, and the naked masts of 
the ships lying at the quay, shared the pomp 
of color. Pleasant sounds came off the shore 
—girls singing at home, the voices of children 
at play in the street, neighborly talk that went 
on in the corn-fields. And still Hope was si- 
lent, a vague, delicious sense of unrest possess- 
ing her. The scene stimulated rather than 
soothed her. 

She started with a half cry when the boat 
touched the wharf; then, getting up rather 
dizzily, looked at Rob, meeting his familiar, 
kindly smile with a grave face. ° 

“ Well, little girl, is the dream over?” 

But, instead of pallor, and quiet, introverted 
looks, her cheeks were a vivid crimson, her 
eyes scintillating. Rob did not understand her. 

“Tam not going with you, Rob,” she said, 
quietly, meeting his baffled eyes for a moment. 
stay by the boat!’ 

“Just as you like,” he returned, pleasantly. 
“Only it seems as though ’twould be lonesome 
here for you.” 

“] like it better—these town girls stare at 
me so,” she said, with an impatient gesture. 

Rob glanced over her. To his man’s eye, 
her costume was unexceptionable. To be 
sure, she looked somehow different from most 
girls; but the difference, to Rob’s eyes, was in 
her favor. As she stood there, with her vivid 
cheeks, her large, luminous eyes, the wind- 
blown hair swept away from her fine forehead, 
Rob was surprised to see how pretty she 
had grown within so brief a time. 

“They may well look at you,” he said. 
“You are pretty enough to be looked at.” 

Her face illuminated instantly. 

“O Robt Am I pretty? Am I going to 
be, I mean? Margery says girls of my age 
who are homely sometimes make handsome 
women. I want to be pretty, Rob,” she said, 
haively. 

“ You'll have your wish,” said Rob, laughing, 

alittle awkwardly. 

It was the first time he had ever paid her a 
compliment. The very doing it seemed to 
lift her out of her childish place, and set: her 
far from him, He did not kiss her, as he 


— away, only said, with his gravest, gentlest 


“Don’t get lonesome while I am gone. Or, 
if you do, you can go and walk on the quays, 


‘ only you must keep the boat in sight.” 


She nodded, smiling, and, shading her eyes 
with her hand, watched him out of sight. 
When he was fairly gone, she turned back 
slowly, and drew out a little bundle that had 
lain hidden under the seat. As she took it 
up, the girl’s face changed curiously. Stand- 
ing on the bows, she strained her eyes to see 
the low, dark line, far out, that wasso familiar 
—the island. Then she turned towards the 
town. 

“ Poor old Rob!” she said; and there was a 
sudden quivering about the mouth. 

She stood still clinging to the halyards, a 
terrible pain and longing at her heart, her 
eyes dim with falling tears. A dark, small 
figure strolled across the wharf. 

“ Halloo, Hope Lisle!” squeaked a boyish 
treble. 

“Is that you, Will Watson ?” 

Will admitted his identity, adding: 

“ Should ’a’ known you anywhere!” 

Another time, Hope would have been angry 
at the sinister meaning. Now she*only beck- 
oned the boy into the boat. Will came readily 
enough, and, once inside, turned towards her 
with the nonchalance of Young America: 

“You want something of me, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; I want you tostay by the boat, while 
I go away. Stay till my cousin Rob comes, 
and then give him this,” holding up a square 
envelop, superscribed with many flourishes, 
and much pains, with the name of Mr. Robert 
Lisle. 

Will eyed the letter shrewdly. , 

“ Going to run away, be you?” 

Hope drew herself up with dignity. She 
gave no such name as that to the action she 
purposed. 

“Tam going to see my guardian, Captain 
Shreve,” she said. 

“or” 

But Will looked very sharp still. 

“So, if you'll stay here—” 

“I aint said I’d stay here!” interrupted 
Will, with a chuckle. 

Hope lifted an amazed face. 

“And I aint going to, till you tell me what 
you'll pay me for doing it.” 

This was Hope’s first attempt at managing 
for herself—her first intimation of the selfish- 
ness of the world. But she preserved an ex- 
ternal stoicism, while, with smothered scorn, 
she drew out her purse, and singled out a 
piece of silver from its contents. Will re- 
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ceived it greedily, and, excited by this little 
commercial transaction into transient forget- 
fulness, Hope climbed lightly up upon the 
quay, and tripped along the short street that 
led to the town. But at the head of it, she 
stopped, looked back with wistful eyes, saw 
Ponto standing on the wharf, looking after 
her, dashed away a tear or two, and ran on 
towards the railway station. She knew she 
should not meet Robert, for he had gone in 
the opposite direction, yet she hurried on, 
reaching the station just as the evening train 
was going out. All breathless and frightened, 
she slipped into the cars with the crowd, and 
found a seat. The conductor came along 
presently, and Hope counted out the money 
to pay for her fare, feeling very much grown 
up as she did so. And now they had got 
away from the shore, and the sea was lost to 
them, and elegant country residences began 
to appear, and, on either side, richly-cultivated 
grounds, and neat hedges, and sometimes 
glimpses of ladies walking under the trees, or 
pretty children at play on the lawn. And it 
was all strangely beautiful and unfamiliar to 
her, and Hope’s heart swelled with a sense of 
exultation. By-and-by, the houses became 
thicker, and the grassy lawns, and beautiful 
parks and pleasant country houses fell behind, 
and there were rows of dingy brick buildings, 
that came close up to the railway, and plenty 
of dirty men and women about, and presently, 
as the train swept around a curve, the old, 
narrow, conceited, wise, generous, noble, de- 
lightful city lay plain before her eyes, and she 
caught sight of a great gilded dome, and a 
plain, upward-pointing shaft of granite, and 
Hope’s blood ran quicker, and her pulses beat 
with joy and patriotic pride, and she felt her- 
self very much a woman. Was that Hope 
Lisle—that girl who, only two hours ago, sat 
in Rob's boat, and heard him read over the 
list of tea and sugar and candles to be bought 
at the store, and consulted with him as to 
the style of shilling print that he was to buy 
for Margery? That existence seemed very 
far away indeed. 

Pretty soon came the bustle of stopping, 
and the annoyance of being wedged in be- 
tween hooped women and burly men, and, 
worse than all the rest, the bewilderment, and 
the fright of being thrown among the hack- 
men, who terrified her by their rude voices, 
and their persistent efforts to win an answer 
from her. 

At last, more in despair than aught else, 
Hope faltered out that she wanted to go to 
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Captain Shreve’s, There was a rude laugh 
around her, and Hope shrank back, half-cry- 
ing; but the man who had addressed her 
maintained a respectful gravity of demeanor. 

“Captain Shreve’s? O yes, miss! You 
come right along o’ me, and I'll take you there 
in fifteen minutes. Where did you say it 
was ?” 

Poor little Hope felt her lips tremble, 
though she did not know that all the color 
went out ot her face. She remembered, all 
at once, that she did not know much about 
Captain Shreve’s residence. She had thought 
that she had only to inquire for him, and any- 
body would be sure to know so distinguished 
a man—one who had commanded an East 
Indiaman, during she didn’t know how many 
voyages, and had got very rich by his specula- 
tions. But now she began to guess at the 
hopelessness of finding even a great man like 
Captain Shreve, in this big Babel of a city, 
and, in spite of herself, she burst into tears, 
as she said that she didn’t know exactly, but 
thought he lived somewhere near the Common. 

At this, a slight, elegant young man, who 
had been standing a little way off, surveying 
the scene with amused interest, came up to 
her, and said, in a respectful, sympathetic 
tone: 

“Ts it Captain Roslyn Shreve that you wish 
to find ?” 

Hope looked up eagerly. 

“O yes! That is his name. Do you know 
him ?” 

The young man smiled, and Hope thought 
he was very handsome. 

“Why, yes! He is my father, you see. My 
name is Roslyn Shreve, also, May I ask 
yours ?” 

“Mine is Hope Lisle,” said the girl, quickly, 
thinking her troubles were over. 

But she did not understand the queer ex- 
pression of Mr. Roslyn Shreve’s face. A sin- 
gle glance had taken in the whole details of 
poor Hope’s absurd, antiquated costume. 

“Jupiter! What a figure!” he said to him- 
self. But to her,“I have heard your name. 
My father has something to do with your 
property, hasn’t he ?” 

“ Why, he and cousin Robare my guardians, 
you know,” said Hope, innocently. “And I 
got tired of staying on the island, and so I 
just came away, without saying anything to 
Rob about it.” 

“Or with a furtive glance at the small 
bundle tied up in a white pocket-handker- 
chief. “Well, I'll get a hack, and take you 
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up to my father’s.” And, saying so, Roslyn 
laughed to himself, as he thought of this queer 
girl in juxtaposition with his cousin Cecil. 

Hope was quite at her ease now. Her busy 
braifi was hard at work upon the problem 
of her future destiny. Whether to be a poet, 
or a novel-writer, or one of those women who 
charm the world by their personal graces and 
their conversational powers, she had not quite 
decided; but, at all events, she was not to be 
acommonplace woman. She was rather dis- 
gusted at Roslyn Shreve’s singular want of 
appreciation in addressing her as if she was a 
little girl, and she began to take pains to show 
her good points. She quite astonished him 
by her familiarity with all the memorable 
places in the city. Her gray eyes kindled, 
and the vivid color leaped to her cheeks, when 
they came upon anything impressive in its 
historical associations. 

“ What a queer little thing it is!” thought 
Roslyn, watching her changeful face. 

When the carriage turned into Bloomsburg 
Square, and stopped before a handsome, 
brown-stone house, and when, following tim- 
idly along, Hope found herself in a stately 
drawing-room, that was splendid in ormolu, 
and velvet, and.lace draperies, and pictures, 
and endless bijouterie, she was rather less at 
home. 

“Stay here till I call my mother,” said 
Roslyn. 

Hope sat down, with a quaking heart, and 
Roslyn ran lightly up stairs to the sitting- 
room. Mrs. Shreve, a fashionably-dressed 
woman, with a faded blonde prettiness, sat in 
an easy-chair, with some pretence of work in 
her hands. A small, dainty, brunette girl was 
perched on the music-stool—a tiny creature, 
with a Spanish complexion, dark, bright eyes, 
and fairy fingers that flitted among the keys 
with marvellous quickness and grace. 

“There is the queerest little savage down 
stairs, mother !” 

Cecil brought her fantasia to a sudden 
pause, and whirled around on the piano-stool, 
and Mrs. Shreve lifted her eyes languidly. 

“A savage!” said Mrs. Shreve, with the 
nearest approach to abruptness that she ever 
allowed herself. 

“Why, yes, mother! That little thing, you 
know, that Rob Lisle has the care of—a girl 
who looks precisely as if she had stepped from 
some old canvas; and she talks in the drollest, 
wisest way, and is as self-assured and confi- 
dent as possible.” 

“ What in the world has the creature come 
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here for?” said Mrs. Shreve, between dismay 
and surprise. 

“ To see my father, and to begin her career!” 
And Roslyn laughed. 

Mrs. Shreve rose. 

“I suppose I must go down. The Lisles 
are old friends of your father. I have tried 
to persuade him to drop disreputable connec- 
tions, as we rose in the world, but his notions 
are absurdly peculiar. You see to what em- 
barrassments we are exposed in consequence.” 

Mrs. Shreve entered the drawing-room with 
her most stately air. She might have spared 
herself, for poor little Hope was well-nigh 
crushed by the splendor, and all it suggested. 
She had plenty of pride. With her foot upon 
her native heath, she could have borne herself 
with sturdy hauteur. She knew that the 
rank was but the guinea’s stamp—that out- 
ward elegance was no index of inward worth. 
But now she felt keenly that dress and man- 
ners were a great deal in the eyes of the 
world, and her tears were just ready to fall, 
and she was wishing herself back upon the 
island, with Rob, and old Margery, and Ponto, 
when Mrs, Shreve came in, and stood a mo- 
ment aghast at sight of the dowdy figure in 
the large-flowered print dress and gingham 
cape-bonnet. 

“You—you are Hope Lisle!” said Mrs. 
Shreve. 

Tlope faltered out an affirmative. 

“ I am surprised to see you, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Shreve—which was quite true. “And 
how is that good creature, Robert Lisle? You 
must come up stairs, and tell me all about 
him.” 

She thought that if a visitor should be 
shown in, she should die of chagrin, and in 
much haste marshalled Hope up stairs, where 
she could at least be hidden. 

Hope started, and her eyes glowed, as she 
entered the sitting-room, but it was not at 
the sight of the pretty appointments. Cecil 
stood before her. Such acomplexion! Such 
mysterious hair, put back in waving masses 
here, falling in shining curls there, crowning 
the small head with graceful bandeauzx ! Such 
a charming costume—such grace of attitude! 
Hope’s ideas of princesses were very vague, 
but surely here was a princess in lavender 
silk. 

The princess pouted her fine, scarlet lips, 
and the radiant dark eyes widened in surprise 
and amusement. Hope sat down in a corner. 
So this was a woman! Hope drew a long 
breath. Would it be possible for her ever to 
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look like that? Ever? She began to guess 
what refining processes, what ‘slow culture, 
was necessary to the unfolding of such a 
flower. Her own projects for herself faded 
into utter insignificance. O, if she could only 
steal away somewhere out of sight! And 
again dear old Rob’s face came up before her, 
and the island, and Ponto, and she had to try 
hard to suppress a sob. 

The evening came on. Cecil sat apart, in 
disdainful silence. Roslyn tried to amuse 
Hope. Mrs. Shreve dozed in her chair. It 
was inexpressibly dull. 

At last the dinner-hour came, and with it 
came Captain Shreve, an aldermanic man, 
with a heavy watch-chain, and a gold-headed 
cane, and a gray beard, and a florid face, and 
a very dignified manner indeed, so that he 
was quite awful to look upon. Yet he was 
not so in reality. His big, oval head held as 
small a proportion of brains as one could pos- 
sibly get along with; he owned a few words, 
but no ideas; and somewhere tucked away in 
his capacious trunk, he had a generous, kindly 
heart of his own. 

To him, after dinner, Hope revealed her 
plans, her hopes for a career. Captain 
Shreve was a good deal surprised. This was 
a new specimen of woman. Usually, if they 
eould have plenty of pretty things to wear, 
and be petted to their heart’s content, the sex 
was easy to get along with. But here was 
ene not to be pacified by sugar-plums. 

“Don’t know anything? Why, you can 
read and write, can’t you—and isn’t that 
enough for a woman ?” 

Read and write! In reply, Hope over- 
whelmed him with a voluble recitation of the 
languages and sciences with which she was on 
intimate terms. The good captain was 
bewildered. 

“ What more on earth do you want, then?” 
he asked, desperately. 

“T want a career!” said Hope, proudly. 

“ Fiddlestick !” 

“ Captain Shreve!” 

“Tut, tut, child! Why, you'll get married 
pretty soon. Fifteen now? Never get mar- 
ried! That’s nonsense. All women who are 
good for anything marry. Why, there’s Rob! 
He’s something older, but he’s very fond of 
you, and I’ve always thought it would be a 

capital match !” 

Hope could find no words to express her 
scorn of this idea. She grew quite white with 
indignation. Cousin Rob! Indeed! If she 

ever did marry—though she was sure she 
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never should—it would be somebody quite 
different—much more like a hero than Rob. 
Pray, what was Captain Shreve laughing at? 
The captain sobered presently. 

“ Well, well, child, we will see what can be 
done. Meantime, make yourself comfortable 
here.” 

While Hope was preparing to go to bed in 
the elegant chamber which had been assigned 
to her, Roslyn was writing a letter, at his fa- 
ther’s dictation, to Robert Lisle. 

One or two days passed miserably enough to 
Hope. Mrs. Shreve patronized her. Cecil 
took no pains to conceal her disdain, and Ros- 
lyn, though he sometimes devoted himself to 
her out of good-natured compassion, quizzed 
her to her face. Hope suffered in scornful 
silence. Then, too, the idle life which these 
fine people led irked her terribly. Why, she 
thought, she would rather mend Rob’s fishing- 
nets, or help Margery with the housework, 
than dawdle away her days as Cecil did. 0, 
the dear, beautiful island, lying in the purple 
sea! Good, brave old Rob, the essence of 
manliness and honor! How could she ever 
have left them? 

Hope cried herself to sleep the second 
night. In the morning she rose late. She 
was fully alive now to the odd, uncouth figure 
that she was, and never saw herself in the 
mirror without shame. She dressed slowly; 
but somehow, as she stood before the mirror, 
it came to her that she, too, could make her- 
self beautiful in lustrous silks and transparent 
muslins. After all, the outward was what 
won homage. Hope was growing wise very 
fast. 

She went down stairs, opened the door of 
the breakfast-room, and lo—there was cousin 
Rob! Hope gave a glad cry, and sprang for- 
ward, and, as his arms enfolded her, sobbed 
wildly. 

“Who would have thought the odd little 
thing had so much feeling?” said Roslyn, 
afterwards. 

Hope went home that day, under Rob’s pro- 
tection, feeling smaller, and every way of less 
account than she had ever felt before in all 
her life, and, on the whole, happier. 

She would have been well content now to 
have gone on in the old way; but Rob had 
talked with Mrs. Shreve, and certain plans 
were born of that conversation. Hope was to 
go to school, to acquire accomplishments, to 
learn to be a lady. All this was satisfactory. 
She remembered Cecil. She would not be a 
dowdy any longer! 
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Five years from that May-time, the Shreves 
sat discussing a letter over their luncheon— 
Mrs. Shreve well preserved, though somewhat 
more faded, Cecil, matured into a splendid 
beauty, Roslyn, a little blase, as young men of 
teventy-seven or eight are usually, when they 
have devoted themselves to themselves, but 
elegant, distingue, and peculiarly fascinating. 

“ Robert Lisle thinks that Hope had better 
join us for the summer,” said Mrs. Shreve. 
“ He says he has not seen her for a year, and 
that we can’t imagine how much she had im- 
proved then.” 

“T’m sure there was abundant room for im- 
provement,” laughed Roslyn. “What a droll 
little imp it was, to be sure, Cecil !” 

“And how savage she was when you mim-. 
icked her gaucheries,” returned Cecil; and 
the two laughed merrily over remembered 


days. 


“At all events,” said Mrs. Shreve, “she is a 
young lady now, and an accomplished one, 
according to all accounts, and the captain 
says that the investments he made for her are 
turning out famously, so that she will have a 
snug little fortune of her own.” 

Three days later, the family carriage was 
sent to the station to meet Hope Lisle. The 
Stately, handsome woman leaned back upon 
the velvet cushions, and recalled, with pangs 
of keenest shame and pity, the awkward girl 
of five years before. She remembered the 
quaint, old-fashioned figuré, the busy, imag- 


inative, enthusiastic mind, the passionate, un- . 


taught heart. How far she was from the 
child of those days! 

“Poor little girl!” she thought. Rob had 
doubtless done his best, but surely she might 
lave been saved so absurd a blunder. 

The Shreves were more than proud to re- 
ceive her. Even Cecil could scarcely be jeal- 
ous, since Hope’s beauty was of so different a 
style from her own, and such a capital foil to 
it. 

They went to the seaside. They made the 
tour of a cordon of watering-places. It was 
a most successful season. Mrs. Shreve’s pride 
in her protege increased every day. Roslyn 
was wakened from his ordinary languor. A 
woman who was talented, without being a 
bore, full of poetry, yet no sentimentalist, who 
was the most charming talker in the world, 
yet had also the exquisite gift of silence—a 
woman of genius, in short, and who added to 
her gifts beauty, was worth troubling one’s 
self about. And Roslyn devoted himself to 
Hope with assiduity. 


It was pleasant pastime for a while. Hope 
was fresh, and to be adored is pleasant. But 
she soon sounded him. There were no inte- 
rior depths. From day to day he revealed 
nothing. A whole afternoon in Roslyn’s so- 
ciety grew to be tiresome, and she asked her- 
self what she should do if she had him on her 
hands for a lifetime. 

She was terribly weary of it all—weary of 
the crowds who came to air their own frivolity 
in the presence of the mountains, who flirted, 
and danced, and talked scaridal, unshamed by 
the eternal grandeur. 

And so, from the heart of the mountains, 
she longed for the peace and purity of the 
lonesome green island in the bay, and one day 
there came to Robert Lisle a pathetic appeal 
for leave to come home. 

Rob’s grave, sweet smile lit his face, as he 
read the letter. He started for the mountains 
the next day, travelling alone among the deep 
passes, and along the broad intervales, and 
he, at least, left unprofaned the greatness of 
the scene. 

He came into the public parlor in the even- 
ing, was welcomed by the Shreves, listened, 
without any outward emotion, to the recital 
of Hope’s triumphs, and then quietly sought 
her out. 

She was standing in the embrasure of a 
window when he found her, her fair, blonde 
beauty glorified by the moonlight. She was a 
grand woman, all the more regal for having— 
what so many beautiful women have not—a 
mind and soul. No one, though, could more 
easily have dispensed with the last two advan- 
tages. Her complexion was of that pellucid, 
creamy-white, which does not need any rose- 
tints to make it bewitching; her large gray 
eyes were clear and soft, and shaded by beau- 
tiful brown fringes; her mouth was so lovely, 
that when she was silent you never wished 
her to speak, and her face so winning, when 
animated, that you could have watched it for- 
ever. Rob saw it all at a glance. 

“ Hope!” putting out his hand. 

The beautiful eyes widened for an. instant, 
and then her face kindled. 

“O Rob!” was all she said; but she held 
his hand fast. 

He looked at her, never worshipping her so, 
never feeling his hold upon her so insecure. 
All the dreams which had beautified his life 
suddenly showed as cruel mockeries, and the 
future stretched before him barren and 
desolate. 


“You are achieving great triumphs,” he 
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said, presently. But I never thought that 
mere succes de societe would content you. I 
thought you aspired to write your name among 
the stars.” 

A peculiar smile illuminated her face, A 
book lay on the window-seat beside her, She 
took it up, turning the lettered back towards 
him. It was a novel, just out, that was being 
widely read and praised. 

“ Have you read it?” she asked. 

He looked up, wondering, half guessing her 
secret. 

“Yes. It is a great book, and full of prom- 
ise. Hope, did you write it?” 

The splendid color swept over the radiant 
face. Her voice was sweet and tremulous, as 
she answered : 

“JI wrote it. But, O Rob, nobody has given 
me any praise so sweet as this!” 

Robert’s thrill of pleasure was marred by a 
keen pang. If he had, unawares, cherished a 
small hope, it died now utterly. 

“You don’t need my congratulations, Hope. 
Your caréer opens before you grandly. If I 
had any plans for you, I ought to be reconciled 
to see them thwarted by so fair a destiny.” 

“ Had you any plans for me?” she said, half 
doubtfully. 

He hesitated an instant. Why talk of the 


impossible? Let the old dreamdie. But her 
face besought him. 

“You must have divined it, Hope. It has 
been a life-long dream. I fancied that you 
might some time come back to the heart that 
longed for you, and waited for you, and had 
no joy or hope of happiness apart from you. 
Was it not a foolish dream, Hope ?” 

No answer for a moment; then, as, waver- 
ing between hope and dread, he sought to 
read her face, she said, naively : 

“ Why, Rob, I thought you were come for 
me!” 

“Don’t vex me, Hope! For Heaven's sake, 
deal honestly with me,” he said, almost 
sharply. 

Her eyes met his, with beautiful frankness. 

“ We need each other, Rob! I am content.” 

Mrs. Shreve came bustling to her with con- 
gratulations. 

“Such ‘a strange fancy! Why, what be- 
comes of your career, Hope ?” 

Hope’s satisfied smile amazed and puzzled 
her, 

“Tt will be broad enough and rich enough 
forme. You see my heart was knit to Rob’s 
in the beginning, only I did not know it. 
When a woman embraces a career, she should 
at least be heart-whole at the outset.” 
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The Florist. 


Work for June. 

The Dahlias are planted out in this month in beds, 
the plants being four or five feet apart, every way. 
The cuttings of greenhouse plants, which were made 
purposely for planting out, are now put into the 
ground; and the Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and 
other greenhouse plants, are planted out. The 
Aphides now begin to appear on the Rose trees, and 
they should be destroyed by dipping the tops of the 
shoots into clear water, and shaking them gently in 
the water. All the insects may be thus removed 
without disfiguring the tree. A brown grub (the 
larva of a kind of saw-fly) now appears in the Rose- 
buds, and should be removed by hand-picking. 
Many good flower-gardeners prefer cutting their box 
edgings in this month, just when the plants have 
nearly completed their annual shoots, as they after- 
wards push out a few leaves; and thus the edging 
does not show the mark of the knife, which it does 
when cut later. 

Geranium. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that 
better repay the care of the cultivator, than Gerani- 
ums, or, as they are more properly called, Pelar- 
goniums, All the half-shrubby kinds require a light 
rich soil, com posed of well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, 
sand, and a little loam, kept moderately moist. A 
cool grcenhouse, where the sashes can frequently be 
thrown off, and a balcony or window, not too much 
exposed to the sun, are the best adapted to them; 
and in such situations they may be kept during the 
whole year, only requiring, when in full flower, to be 
slightly shaded from the sun, to prolong the blos- 
soming season, Geraniums are readily propagated 
at almost any season, by cuttings of the points of the 
shoots, which will strike readily in the same soil as 
thatin which the plant is grown, without eit:er a 
glass or bottom heat. 


The French Willow-Herb. 

A tall showy perennial, with stoloniferous roots, 
only suited toashrubbery. It requires no care in 
its culture; the only difficulty being to prevent its 
overpowering everything else, when it is once planted 
in any situation not exceedingly dry. There are sev- 
eral wild species of Epilobiam common, one of which 
is called by the odd name of Coddlings-and-Cream. 
E. alpinus is a pretty little plant for rockwork. 


Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, which re- 
quire the heat of a stove. They should be grown in 
a mixture of loam and peat; and they may be in- 
creased by cuttings. The flowers are more curious 
than beautiful. 


The shrubby Horse-Tail or 8ea Grape. 

Very curious small evergreen shrubs, with jointed 
branches, and apparently withont leaves. They 
grow best in sea-sand; and when pegged down and 
kept clipped closely, may be made to present the ex- 
traordinary appearance of green turf stretching to 
the very brink of the sea, and even covered by it at 
full tide. They are used for this purpose, Du Hamel 
tell us, in Africa, to cover those burning sands, and 
to give the appearance of an English lawn, where not 
@single blade of grass will grow. The berries are 
wholesome, and when ripe, taste like mulberries. 


Physianthus. 

A climbing plant from Mexico, which has proved 
hardy in the London Horticultural Society’s gardens, 
It has small whitish flowers, and very large and 
handsome fleshy seed-vessels, which look like oval 
gourds, and which, when opened, are found to con- 
tain the seeds enveloped in a quantity of fine silky 
substance, which looks like the cocoons of silkworms 
after the fine silk has been spun off. The Physian- 
thus will grow in any common soil; but it should 
be trained against a wall, as otherwise the large truit 
will be too heavy for the slender branches. There 
are two species. 


Gelsemium, 

A pretty climbing evergreen shrub, generally kept 
in the greenhouse or conservatory, and generally 
known as Bignonia sempervirens, a native of South 
Carolina. It is grown in a compost of sand and peat, 
and it is propagated by cuttings struck under a 
glass. 

Glastonbury Thorn. 

A variety of the common Hawthorn, that blossoms 
about Christmas. The legend is, that Joseph of 
Arimathea having struck his staff into the ground to 
indicate where Glastonbury Abbey was to be built, 
prayed, that if he had fixed on the right place, the 
Holy Virgin would give him a sign of her approval, 
when instantly the staff (which was a branch of haw- 
thorn) struck root, and shot forth leaves, flowers and 
fruit. 


Cereus. 
A succulent plant with long round pendent stems, 
beautiful pink flowers, and dark purple eatable fruit. 


The Grand Laurel. . 

A little creeping plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for rockwork It should be grown in sandy peat, 
and never suffered to become too dry. 
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The Wousewite. 


Beef Steak. 

The best slices are cut from the rump, or through 
the sirloin. The common way of using the round for 
steak, is ill-judged, as itis seldom tender enough, 
and is very good cooked in other ways. Do not cut 
your slices very thick. Have the gridiron perfectly 
clean, and heat it before laying on the meat. Set it 
over moderately hot coals at first, and turn thesteaks 
before the juice becomes visible on the top, Turn 
repeatedly. If the fat makes a blaze under the grid- 
iron, put it out by sprinkling fine salt on it. If the 
juice is likely to waste, turn up the gridiron in such 
a way as to pour itintothe dish. When the meat is 
about half broiled, draw out some hotter coals. Steaks 
will broil in about seven minutes. Have ready a hot | 
dish, and sprinkle each pieco with salt, and a little 
pepper ; lay on small pieces of butter and cover close. 
This is a much better way than to melt the butter in 
the dish before taking up the meat. Some persons 
keep a small’ pair of tongs on purpose to turn beef 
steaks, as using a fork wastes the juice. Steaks should 
be eaten as hot as possible. 


Vegetable Soup. 

Take two turnips, two carrots, four potatoes, one 
large onion, one parsnip, and a few stalks of celery, 
or some parsley. Cut them all very fine, or chop 
them in a tray; put them, with a spoonful of rice, 
into three quarts of water, and boil the whole three 
hours. Then strain the soup through a colander or 
coarse sieve, return it to the kettle, and put it over 
the fire. Add a piece of butter of the size of a nut, 
stir the soup till the butter is melted, dredge in a lit- 
tle flour, let it boil up and then serve it. 


Scalded Ginger Cake. 

Put one pint of molasses and two spoonfuls of but- 
ter in a pan, heat to boiling, then pour it on to one 
quart of flour. Stir it well, and when cool, add two 
eggs well beaten, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
two large spoonfuls of brandy, and one of ginger. 
Add enough flour to make it thick enough to roll, 
work it out thin, and bake in square tins. 


Macaroni Pudding. 

Take two of i; simmer it in a pint 
of milk until it is quite tender. Adda pint of cold 
milk, beat up five eggs, and a teacupful of white 
sugar, and flavor it with lemon or peach-water; 
butter a pudding-dish, and stir the pudding all 
together, and bake it one hour. 


Rice Bread. 

Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of water till 
the whole becomes thitk and pulpy. With this, and 
yeast, and six pounds of flour, make your dough. In 
this way, it is said, as much bread will be made as if 
eight pounds of flour, without the rice, had been 
used. 


Pot Clams, 

Wash and put the clams in a pot, with merely 
water enough to prevent their burning. Heat till 
they open, take out and warm them with a little of 
the liquor, butter, salt and pepper. Toa slice or two 
of toasted bread, soaked in the liquor, add the clams. 


Corn Bread. 

To a pint of corn meal scalded add half a pint of 
flour, a teaspoonful of sugar, two eggs, well beaten, 
a pint of sour milk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
boiling water; beat it well, and bake three quarters 
of an hour, ip a moderately-heated oven. 


Baked Milk. ' 
Put half a gallon of milk into a jar, and tie it down 
with writing paper. Let it stand in a moderately 


. Warm oven about eight orten hours. It will then be 


of the consistence of cream, It is used by persons 
who are weak and consumptive. 


Good Family. Apple-Sauce, 

Take two quarts of water, a pint of molasses, and 
a root of race ginger, and boil all hard twenty min- 
utes. Putin, while boiling, a peck of pared quarter- 
ed and cored apples, and boil the whole moderately 
an hour and a half or two hours. 


Cold Feet. 

Cold feet are the precursors of consumption. To 
escape them, warm your feet well in the morning, 
and covering the sole with a piece of common paper, 
carefully draw on the sock, and then the boot or shoe. 


Potato Balls. 

Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an egg, roll 
them into balls, flour them, or egg and bread-crumb 
them, and fry them in clean drippings, or brown 
them in a Dutch oven. 


Cleanliness. 

Most diseases of the skin proceed from want of 
cleanliness. These, indeed, may be caught by infec- 
tion, but they will seldom continue long where 
cleanliness prevails. 


A Paste for the Skin. } ' 

Boil the whites of four eggs in rose-water; add to 
it a small quantity of alum ; beat the whole to a con- 
sistence of paste. This will give great firmness to 
the skin. 


Flowers. 

Flowers may be preserved fresh in vases, by put- 
ting a little salt in the water, which increases its 
coldness. 


A boiled Leg of Lamb. 

A common-sized one should be boiled about an 
hour and a half; drawn butter and parsley 
with it. 
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Curious 


Flint Glass for Lenses. 

Glass which has oxide of lead for its base is ex- 
tremely dense, and has consequently a high power of 
refraction, and, besides, is more readily fusible. In 
addition, oxido of lead and the glass which it forms 
are very useful in the manufacture of lenses. There 
is, however, a disadvantage which limits the employ- 
ment of this oxide in the manufacture of lenses, for the 
glass which contains much of it is apt to become dull 
on the surface, especially from the action of hydro- 
sulphuric acid, which is always found, though in 
small quantities, in any place which is inhabited, so 
that the densest kinds of glass, with oxide of lead for 
their base, are only employed in prisms. In these 
the coloration, or superficial coating, is removed by 
plunging them in strong nitric acid, which does not 
appear to affect their polish, When a large quantity 
of oxide of lead has been employed in the making of 
flint glass, it is very apt to be slightly yellow. This 
coloration of the glass does not appear to be due to 
the excess of the oxide, but rather to an almost im- 
perceptible trace of silver, which is invariably con- 
tained in the oxide of lead of commerce. It is well 
known that glass which contains silver has a yellow 
color, and possesses the property of arresting the 
actinic rays. Indeed, the yellow glass which is used 
in dark rooms is made by adding a little silver, so as 
to form a yellow silicate. 


A Fossil, 

A fossil, which appears to be remarkable, but 
which bas not yet been satisfactorily described, has 
been turned up in the quarry at Wishaw, Scotland. 
“The stone figure,” as it is called, is said to be about 
eight feet long; and the local print, with some little 
confusion, describes it as at once resembling a seal cr 
waJrus, the human form, the winged bulls of ancient 
Nineveh ; and as being, in addition, “somewhat dif- 
ferent from any member of the Saurian tribe hitherto 
discovered in the same section of rocks.” As the 
object is to be sent to the British Museum, its real 
character and appearance will doubtless be accurate- 
ly ascertained. 

Parisian Boot Blacks. 

Near one of the bridges in Paris, the American 
traveller will be astonished to see a neatly-dressed 
old lady, with a white cap on, sit at the corner before 
the little box, to black your shoes or brush your coat 
for a penny; and the correspondent declares that it 
is much pleasanter to present yourself to her, than 
to those dirty, ragged, cussing little imps that black 
not only your shoes, but your stocking, too, and then 
demand a fabulous price, as they will in any of our 
large cities. 


Irish Kings. 

A list of the Irish kings from 1300 B. C. to the days 
when Henry II. annexed that island, just published, 
points out the curious historical and ethnological fact 
that out of some 140 monarchs about 120 of them were 
either slain by their successors or killed fighting, 
leaving the small residue to be killed by thunderbolts, 
drowning, and in a few cases to die of plague or grief. 


Matters. 


Rise in the price of Precious Stones. 

A great rise has taken place in the price of precious 
stones during the last twenty years. Sorts selling 
formerly at £3 to £4 per carat now fetch £10 to £12; 
amethysts that were 50s.an ounce are now worth 
£8, and theconsumption of diamonds in Birmingham 
alone has increased tenfold. Pearls, especially the 
smaller sorts, are used largely ; while the pearl oyster 
shell, or mother-o’-pearl, is worked up extensively 
by the button-makers. A few years ago, a small 
parcel of shells was brought to Birmingham, which 
by mistake had not been cleaned of the pearls at the 
fishery ; one of the pearls thus found sold for £40, 
was resold for £160, and afterwards held for sale in 
Paris for £800. 

Weight of great Characters. 

On the 9th of August, 1783, the following persons 
were weighed at West Point: George Washington, 
two hundred and nine pounds; General Lincoln, two 
hundred and twenty-four; General Knox, one hun- 
dred and eighty ; General Huntington, one hundred 
and thirty-two; General Greaton, one hundred and 
sixty-six ; Colonel Swift, two hundred and ninetecn; 
Colonel Michael Jackson, two hundred and fifty-two; 
Colonel Henry Jackson, two hundred and thirty- 
eight; Lieutenant Colonel Cobb, one hundred and 
eighty-six; Lieutenant Colonel Humphreys, two 
hundred and twenty-one. It will be observed that 
the average weight of the eleven distinguished per- 
sons named, is two hundred and fourteen pounds, 
which will, probably, be found to exceed that of an 
equal number of any other nation. 


A few Questions answered. 

Why a gardener is the most extraordinary man in 
the world.—Because no man has more business on 
earth, and because he always chooses good grownd for 
what he does. He commands his thyme, is master of 
the mint, and he raises his celery every year. It is a 
bad year that will not produce a plum. He meets 
more boughs than a Member of Parliament. He 
mak«s raking his business, as many fine gentlemen 
do, but he makes it an advantage, both in his health 
and fortune, which is seldom the case; and gives 
heartsease to whom he pleases; and though he is 
plain in his own dress with his bachelor’s buttons, yet 
he encourages corcombs, and greatly admires prince's 
Seathers and London pride, He with pleasure beholds 
his love lies bleeding under a weeping willow. He is 
also a great antiquarian, having in his possession 
Adam's needle, Solomon’s seal, Jacob’s ladder, the tree 
A life, the holy thorn, and Venus’s looking-glass. 


Distance of the Earth from the Sun. 

To make the distance of the earth from the sun in- 
telligible, M. Guillemin states that a railway train 
leaving the earth and going at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, would require more than 347 years to reach 
it; so that if such a train bad started on January Ist, 
1866, it would be A. D. 2213 before it arrived at its 
destination. 
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Fats and Fancies. 


THE LAWYER AND THE THIEF. 


We have lately heard a capital story connected 
with a prominent lawyer of a neighboring village, 
who has distinguished himself in the defence of 
criminals, as well as in connection with other trials, 
having frequently, through his skill, aided the most 
hardened criminals to escape from justice. Some 
time ago, while our friend was attending court in an 
adjoining county, he was applied to bya singular 
specimen of humanity, charged with grand larceny, 
to defend him. The lawyer very naturally inquired 
what crime he was accused of. The party accused 
replied that somebody had been mean enough to 
charge him with stealing $150 in bank-notes, and had 
got him indicted. 

“ Are*you guilty?” asked the lawyer. 

“ That’s none of your business,” replied the accused. 
“They say that makes no difference with you, 
whether a man is guilty or not, you will contrive to 
dig him out in some way. So don’t talk any more 
about guilt till you hear what the jury says. 

“ Well, what about the pay?” said the lawyer. 

“ You just hold on till the trial is over; give K-—— 
(the complainant) fits on the cross-examination, and 
that other fellow he has got to back him up, and 
you'll have no trouble about the pay.” 

The trial commenced, and proved to be a somewhat 

protracted and exciting one. The District Attorney 
proved that the money in question was composed of 
two $50 bills on a certain bank, and the remainder 
all in $10 bills, all of which were wrapped up in a 
piece of oil-silk. The jury, after listening to the 
counsel in the case, and receiving the charge of the 
judge, retired, and soon returned with a verdict of 
not guilty. The accused, who was greatly elated 
with the result of the trial and the effort of his coun- 
sel, invited the latter into one of the vacant jury- 
rooms. As soon as they were alone, he slapped his 
counsel on the shoulder, and exclaimed : 

“ Free as water, aint I? What's the use of trying 
a man for stealing when you’re around? Now I 
s’pose you want your pay.” 

“Yes, have you got anything to pay with?” said 
the lawyer. 

“ Lend me your knife and we’ll see about that.” 

The lawyer, slightly startled at such a proposition, 
rather reluctantly complied, 

The accused immediately commenced ripping and 
cutting away at the waistband of his pantaloons, and 
soon produced the roll of bills for the stealing of which 
he had just been tried, wrapped up in the identical 
piece of oil-silk described by the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and throwing it down on the table be- 
fore the astonished lawyer, exclaimed : 

“There, take your pay out of that; I guess there is 
enough there to pay you tolerably well.” 


“ Why, you villain! you stole that money after all,” 
said the lawyer. “Do you expect I can take any of 
that money?” 

“Stole that money! Why, what are you talking 
about! Didn’t them twelve men up stairs there just 
say I didn’t steal it? What's the use of your trying 
to raise a question of conscience, after twelve respect- 
able men have given their opinion upon the subject? 
Take your pay out of that and ask no questions. 
Don’t be modest in taking; I got it easy enough, and 
you’ve worked hard enough for it.” 

Our informant did not state how much the lawyer 
took, but we presume the chap didn’t have much 
change left after our friend had satisfied his ‘‘con- 
science ” in the premises. 


CATCHING A COLD. 


“ Why, captain, you appear to have a bad cold.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said the captain, who is fond of 
working in his garden early in the morning, in his 
shirt sleeves, “I suppose I deserve it. I caught it 
while breaking the Seventh Commandment, last 
Sunday.” 

The party, male and female, started, and looked 
blank ; and then the lady who had brought out the 
remark said, as well as a choking fit of laughter 
would let her: 

Well, upon my word, captain, considering the un- 
usual circumstances of the case, and your present 
surroundings, it was hardly necessary for you to 
enter so much into particulars!” 

When the innocent captain got home, he found, to 
his dismay, that the Seventh Commandment does not 
say. “Thou shalt remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it boly!” 


SCHOOLROOM JOKING. 

A schoolmaster relates the following jokes: 

We once had a pupil who would not study, but who 
was a keen, quick-witted, perfect clown. We one 
day saw him busily engaged with his slate. Acci- 
dentally passing near his desk we discovered on his 
slate a caricature of somebody. We cared nothing 
for the picture, but wishing him to know we had seen 
it, we said, “George.” He looked up and drawled 
out, “ What?” “ Were you looking in the glass when 
you drew that?” ‘No sir, I was looking at you.” 

It is dangerous joking with clowns or fools. Once 
we set one of the latter class to work in our garden, 
and suspecting he would “ nurse the hoe-handle” as 
s00n a8 we were out of sight, we stole upon him una- 
wares after half an hour. He stood with his right 
hand poised over a large mosquito that was drawing 
the foolish blood from his left arm. Stepping up be- 
hind him, we gave him a quick slap on the shoulder, 
and said, briskly, “ Work away! mosquitos never 
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Facts and Fancies. 


bite a fool.” The surprise hastened the fatal catas- 
trophe to poor ’skeeter ; and as fool raised the trap to 
see the result, one eye looking at the bloody blotch 
on his arm and the other askew at us, he said, with 
very leisurely emphasis, ‘‘ Haint you glad orn’t?” 


ALL HE WAS WORTH. 

Edward Whitehill, of Columbus, Tenn., formerly 
treasurer of the State, was a rough joker, even in his 
office. Some twenty years ago a verdant member of 
the General Assembly called at the State treasury 
and said he wanted money. 

“ How much do you want?” said Whitehill. 

“Well! I—don’t—know,” said the member. 

“ Tlow do you suppose I can pay you money, then, 
if you don’t know !” 

“ Well, then, pay me about what I have earned.” 

“Earned!” said Whitehill, “earned! you are a 
member of the Legislature, aint you? and if that’s all 
you want, Ican pay you off, ‘what you’ve earned’ 
very easy. Bob, give this member that ten dollar 
counterfeit bill we’ve had so long!” 

‘Some of our members of the Legislature are not 
worth even a counterfeit bill, but they know enough 
to draw their salary with commendable regularity 
and despatch. 


STILL IMPOSSIBLE. 


Tlere is a bit of Paris gossip which has found its 
way across the water. Itis eminently Frenchy: 

A man and his wife, who had been married ten 
years, disagreed and determined to separate. The 
terms of their separation were to be decided upon by 
the judge of the arondissement in which they lived. 

“ Have you any children?” said the judge. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ How many?” 

“ Three—two boys and a girl—and it is with them 
lies our difficulty. Madame wishes to have two of 
them, so do I.” 

“ Have you agreed to abide by my decision?” 

“We have,” said both of them. 

“ Very well, my friends—I condemn you, then, to 
have another child, so that you may each have two. 
When you have obtained that, you may return to 
me.” 

The matter was then adjourned for some months. 
In about a year afterwards the worthy magistrate, 
who in the meanwhile had heard nothing of the hus- 
band or wife, met the wife. 

“ Ah well,” said he, “ how about the separation?” 

“ Still impossible, monsieur. Instead of four chil- 
dren, we have now five.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS NUMBER. 


Perhaps every one does not know how to play pool, 
but at any rate all can understand the following good 
joke: 

The game is played on a billiard table, with twenty 
or thirty balls, each ball numbered. Adozen or more 
can play at the game, A certain number is fixed 
upon, and the player who shall first pocket enough 
balls, whose combined aumbers will amount. to it, 
wins the pile—which is made up by the players stak- 
ing a certain amount before the game commences. 
Previous to the commencement, each player draws a 
marble from a box and puts it out of sight in his 
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pocket, These marbles are all numbered to corre- 
spond with the numbers on the table. The player, 
after receiving his marble, bears the number in his 
mind, and his gamo is to pocket balls enough, the 
number of which, added to that on the marble in his 
pocket, will make the number which wins the pile. 
The other night, an old citizen of one of our western 
cities, who was occasionally given to “‘ chance ” came 
home rather late. His wife was asleep. When she 
awoke in the morning, she found on the floor a mar- 
ble, upon which was the number “17.” 

“ What's this?” she said, to her lord, eyeing the 
marble suspiciously. ‘It dropped out of your panta- 
loons pocket. What is it?” 

Her husband opened his eyes; looked, blushed, was 
confused, and stammered: 

“ Why—why—it’s a marble, aint it?” 

“ Yes,” said she, “ but what are you doing witha 
marble in your pocket at your time o’ life?” 

“In my pocket? Well—ah!—the fact is, I’ve had 
that marble in my pocket for the last thirty-five 
years; over since I used to play for keeps with Bill.” 

“Indeed!” incredulously asked his wife—‘ but 
what are these figures on here for? What does 17 
mean?” 

“Mean? 17 mean?” said he, hesitatingly. “‘O! 17! 
—why that was the number of marbles Bill owed me 
when we quit playing; he marked it on there sol 
wouldn’t forget it,” 

The old fellow had a narrow escape, and he hasn’t 
played any pule since. 


A DOG STORY. 

A story reaches us from Belgium, where they are 
very severe, as we all know, about luggage. An 
English lady had her dog—-the smallest thing in the 
world—with her in the railway-carriage. “‘Madam,” 
said the official, “ you must pay for the dog, and I 
must put him into the dog’s department.” —* I will 
pay willingly; but in England I always carry him in 
the carriage.”—A crowd collected at the altercation. 
—‘‘ Madam, here it is impossible for you to have the 
dog with you.”—“ Very well; take him, then, and 
put him with the others.” The official seized the 
dog, and, amidst universal laughter, had to hand it 
back, and receive a franc for luggage, as it was an 
imitation plaything-dog the lady had with her, which 
she caused to bark furiotisly at the disconcerted offi- 
cial, by squeezing the wooden, bellows-like appara- 
tus beneath the woolly toy. 


USEFUL SANITARY RULES. 

To keep the house cool, hang up before your doors 
or windows, or suspended in the draught across the 
rooms, blankets dipped in cold water, and wrung out 
sufficiently to prevent dripping. Keep the door-steps 
and pavements wet, and sprinkle water in your en- 
try. Do not sleep on feathers or hair mattresses. 
Straw or shavings are preferable. Never sleep naked, 
but wear a woollen or gauze under-shirt, and cover 
with asheet. Don’t sit on a hot stove; and be care- 
ful at all times to avoid standing on your head. There 
is, moreover, nothing to be gained by sleeping with 
the left leg over the nape of the neck. It is a great 
deal better to sleep double than single—as a perma- 
nent arrangement. It improves the morals, and saves: 
blankets, giving you instead a life-long “ comforter.” 
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THE JUDGE AND THE WORMS. 

In an interior Judicial district, not many miles from 
San Francisco, resided a judge whose name is a 
synonyme for good humor, and whose acquaintance 
is regarded as a favor. He is well known in this city 
and some of his many metropolitan acquaintances 
occasionally visit him in his country quarters to en- 
joy his society, and, when court is not in session, a 
trouting excursion in the vicinity, in his company. 
Some time ago, three or four good men and true, 
agreed to pay the judgea visit. They arrived at tho 
town late in the afternoon, and one of the number, a 
careful and provident soul, immediately set himself 
to work to procure a lot of earth-worms for bait, in- 
tending to start with the judge after mountain trout 
early in the morning. The bait-hunter, whom wo 
_ may call Smith, overslept himself, and when ho 
awoke, he found that the judge was on the bench at 
the court house, and a trial for acapital offence about 
to proceed. Late as it was, Smith had no idea of giv- 
ing up the excursion, so he went to the court house, 
and worked his way to tho place where the judgo sat, 
looking intent on the serious business beforo him. 
Getting as close as he could, he said, in a pig’s 


“Judge, them worms’! spoil!” 

Such an important consequence of his holding court 
had not occurred to the Judge, but now the fact broke 
on his mind with full force. 

“ Sheriff,” said he, promptly, “ adjourn the court.” 

The court was acjourned, the prisoner remanded, 
and the jolly party, the judge being one, had a three- 
days’ excursion. When they returned, court was 
convened, the trial proceeded, and the man was con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged. 


ROOM FOR AN INFERENCE. 


Lawyer C. (entering his friend, Doctor M——’s 
offive, and speaking in a hoarse whisper).—‘ Fred 
I’ve got such a cold this morning, I can’t speak the 
truth.” 

Doctor M.—“ Well, I’m glad it isn’t anything that 
will interfere with your business.” 

C. finds voice enough to mutter some antiquated 
remarks about doctors being legalized murderers, 
etc., and bolts off to-meet an engagement. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 

“ Mother,” asked a tall gawkey, “what did you 
and dad used to do when he came courting you?” 

“ Good airth and seas! what put that into the boy’s 
head? What do you mean, Jebadiah?” 

“ Well, I went over to see Peggy Haskins t’other 
night, and she told me I didn’t know how to court. 
I asked her toshow me, and sezshe, ‘Ax your marm|!’ 
What did you do, mother?” 

“La, suz! Why, Jed, we used to sit in tho corner, 
and eat roastturkey!” 

“Good gracious! times aint as they used to be, 
mother, sartin—the only thing. Peggy gin mo was 
raw pickle!” 


AN ASTONISHED SCHOLAR. 
“Come here and read, you sir,” said a village 
pedagogue to one of his scholars. 
The scholar, who looked as if he had been born in 
— fat as a porpoise, with head erect, 
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like a little sinner as he was, came up and stood be. 
fore the teacher, and after drawing his sleeve acrom 
his face, stooped to the lesson, as if he were chopping 
wood. 

“ What is that?” said the teacher, pointing to th 
first letter. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Tt is A,” said the teacher. 

“ My gracious!” replied the boy, while every lines, 
ment of his face seemed ready to burst with wonder, 
** Is that A-ah?” 


CONJUGAL LESSONS. 


The other day Briggs, observing his wife in all th 
amplitude of silk and crinoline, remarked : 

“The error of this day, my dear, is to spread out, 
to expand ; in short, we are greatly given to extrava. 
gance, and we must pull in our expenses. In brief 
Mrs. B., we must contract /” and he clapped his hani 
together, as though he would like to see her drem 
suddenly contract in the same way. 

“ Contract?” said the amiable spouse; ‘ how incon- 
sistent you are—the very thing you told me not to do 

“Me?” roared the astonished husband, in defiance 
of Lindley Murray. 

“ Yes, you!” said the lady. 

“Ah, when did you ever propose to contract?” 

“Why, I am doing it every hour, and yet can't 
please you.” 

“ How ?—what?” 

“ Why, don’t I contract debts frequently, and you 
are displeased ?”’ 

‘ Briggs closed the sermon for that day. 
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A DUTCH STORY. 


In one of the Middle States a Mr. Irving has erected 
asaw mill. Not long ago a German citizen walked 
into the mill and watched the progress of the big 
circular saw with much interest. Its rapid motion 
fascinated him, and stepping up he applied the index 
finger of his right hand to the ill-defined periphery, 
when, much to his surprise, the end of the finger dis- 
appeared at the second joint. Very placidly he bound 
up thestump. Just then Mr. Irwin entered, and the 
victim of misplaced confidence accosted him thus: 

“Mr. Irwin, I comes to see your mills, I nevor 
comes to see your mills before. So I dakes mine fin- 
ger like dis (putting the index finger of his left hand 
up to the saw), to feel him, and, mein Gott—” Tho 
unlucky German, in oxplaining his first mishap, 
touched the saw with his left forefinger, which drop- 
ped off near the knuckle. Turning to tho proprietor, 
in almost speechless amazement, he finally stammer- 
ed out, “‘ Mr. Irwin, I comes to see your mills. I haf 
not seen him before; I vill go avay and I never vill 
vant to see him any more.” 
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SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

In a certain town out West, on a Sunday evening, 
fatigued by his long journey, a wagoner and his son 
John drove the team into a good range, and deter- 
mined to pass the Sabbath enjoying a season of wor- 
ship with the good folks of the village. When the 
time for worship arrived, John was set to watch the 
team, while the wagoner went in with the crowd. 
The preacher had hardly announced his subject be- 
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fore the old man fell asleep. He sat against the par- 


” tition in tho centro of the body-slip, while just against 


him, separated only by the very low partition, sat a 
fleshy lady, who seemed all absorbed in the sermon. 
She struggled hard with her feelings, until unable to 
control them any longer, she burst out with a loud 
scream, and shouted at the top of her voice, rousing 
the old man half awake, who thrust his arm around 
her waist and cried, very soothingly: 

“Whoa, Nance! whoa, Nance! Here, John, cut 
the belly-band, and loose the breeching, quick, or 
she’ll toar everything to pieces!” 

It was all the work of a moment, but the sister for- 
got to shout, the preacher lost the thread of his dis- 
course, and the meeting came prematurely to an end, 
while, deeply mortified, the old man skulked away, 
determined not to go to meeting again until he could 
manage to keep his senses by remaining awake. 
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A CALCULATION. 

The local editor of a Buffalo paper says that on 
the streets he was passing through the other evening 
he counted 399 cats, and presuming this a fair aver- 
age, there are about 42,000 cats in Buffalo, Now a 
cat that is at all heavy will weigh four pounds, which 
would make in the aggregate one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of cat. When this cat is manufac- 
tured into sausages, allowing for the addition of sea- 
soning, and so forth, it will yield, say two hundred 
thousand pounds. Good square North American 
sausages aro worth sixteen cents per pound. From 
this we find that in the simple article of cat-sausages 
alone, thecity of Buffalo does a business of $32,000. 
Tho manufacturo of dog, liver, blood, and other 
sausages, which is here carried on to a considerablo 
extent, we havo not taken into account. Had we 
done so, the grand total would doubtless have been 
much larger. Enough has been given to show that 
one branch of business, at least, is a flourishing 
business. 


A PICKLED BABY. 


A little four-year-old, living in a neighboring ward, 
has a habit of getting into babyhood scrapes every 
day. At one time he tips over the work-box, and 
then down comes all the multifarious “ fixins” of the 
women folks; this done, heclimbsinto tho wash-tub, 
gets wet, and bavls out furiously until mamma runs 
to get her “‘ darlin’ baby” out of the muss, which is 
no sooner done than the young rascal pulls the cat 
all round the room by the tail, making poor pussy 
mew in tho most agonizing manner, But “ mamma's 
little pet” got into a very bad scrape the other day, 
whereby he got badly pickled. Having made his way 
to the pantry, and observing a large jar of pickles, 
the little fellow thought he would have at least what 
big folks call a square meal; so in went the head in 
the jar of pickles, but out the head couldn’t get, and 
as a consequence, tho “darlin” set up a very lively 
and interesting noise, which attracted the frightened 
mother, who found the young hopeful just in the fix 
described. Amid screams and cries, the jar had to 
be broken before the baby’s head could be extricated, 
which having been done, “little pickle,” as he is now 
called, cast sly looks at his ma, and then at the 
pickles, exclaiming: 

“O mamma, Ise never doin to det pickled aden.” 
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A WORD TO SINGLE WOMEN. 

If a man wipes his feet on the door-mat before 
coming into the room, you may bo sure he will make 
a good domestic husband. If a man, in snuffing the 
candles, snuffs them out, you may be sure he will 
make a stupid husband. Ifa man puts his handker- 
chief on his knees while taking his tea, you may be 
sure he will be a prudent husband. In the same way, 
always mistrust the man who will not take the last 


‘piece of toast, or Sally Lunn, but prefers waiting for 


the next warm, batch. It is not unlikely he will 
make a greedy, selfish husband, with whom you will 
enjoy no “brown” at dinner, no crust at tea, no 
peace whatever at home, The man, my dears, who 
wears goloshes, and is careful about wrapping him- 
self up well before venturing into the night air, not 
unfrequently makes a good invalid husband, that 
mostly stops at home, and is easily comforted with 
slops. The man who watches the kettle, and pre- 
vents it boiling over, will not fail, my dears, in his 
married state, in exercising the same care in always 
keeping the pot boiling. The man who doesn’t take 
tea, ill-treats the cat, takes snuff, and stands with his 
back to the fire, is a brute whom I would not advise 
you to marry upon any consideration, either for love 
or money; but most decidedly not for love. But the 
man who, when the tea is over, is discovered to have 
had none, is sure to make tho best husband. Patience 
like his deserves being rewarded with the best of 
wives and the best of mothers-in-law. My dears, 
when you meet with such a man, do your utmost to 
marry him. In the severest winter he would not 
mind going to bed first, 


A SERENADE. 

An ex-serenader relates the following incident in 
his life: 

As every serenader will admit, there are but few 
fathers who can fully appreciate the beauties of a 
midnight warble, jerked from our bronchial organs 
for the sole benefit of our adored ones. 1 serenaded 
Sophina once when she was but a tender lass, and 
the greeting which I received for my travelling mu- 
sical convention has never been fully appreciated by 
me. It was the witching hour of 1 A. M., when 


“f bring a Little Flower to Thee.” Sophina was 
hanging out of the window, and it was through her 
solicitation that I endeavored to warble this cussed 
piece: “I bring a Little Flower to Thee.” 

Sophina’s tyrannical pap: uck his head out of the 
window, and in a voice of thunder roared: “ Well, 
just set it on the doorstep, and don’t make so much 
fuss about such a cussed little flower.” 


A HOPELESS CuAm.—A New York mercantile 
house held an unsettled claim of long standing 
against a lame duck “out west,” and hearing he 
was becoming “‘ well-to-do,” sent their claim on toa 
western lawyer to collect. In due time they received 
a reply which effectually extinguished any hope 
they might have entertained of receiving their 
money. It ran in this wise: 

Gents :—You will never get any spondulics from 
Bill Johnson. The undersigned called upon him 
yesterday, and found him with nary a tile, his feet 
upon the naked earth, and not clothes enough upon 
him to wad a gun! +4* 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


In search of the French Exposition. 
Patrick Maguire stamping a letter. 
By 4 What we see on Washington street. — The elevation of man. 
| 


